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The Thirty-Eighth Session 





Geneva, June 1955 


Official Bulletin.? 








of the International Labour Conference 


The following article gives a general survey of the proceedings and 
results of the 38th Session of the Conference, which met at Geneva 
from 1 to 23 June 1955. Readers wishing to have fuller details are 
referred to the account of the plenary sittings published in Industry 
and Labour.! The texts of the Convention, the two Recommendations 
and the resolutions adopted at this session have been published in the 


‘THE 38th Session of the International Labour Conference opened 

in Geneva only a few days before the tenth anniversary of 
the signing of the United Nations Charter was celebrated in San 
Francisco ; the heads of the Governments of France, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and the U.S.S.R. were to meet in Ge- 
neva less than a month after its close; and as the representatives of 


the governments, employers and workers of the member States of the 
International Labour Organisation came together in the Palais des 
Nations, preparations were already being made to accommodate 
in the month of August the International Conference on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy. A hundred yards from the entrance 
to the Conference hall, tradesmen were putting the finishing 
touches to an exhibition building crowned with the promising 
words “ Atoms for Peace ”. For this meeting of the International 
Labour Conference there were gleams of hope on the clouded 


horizon of international relations. 


When opening the Conference Mr. Roberto Ago, Chairman of 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, stressed 
in the following words the I.L.O.’s desire to continue with its task 
and to play its part in the building of peace: “ Does not wisdom 
dictate that we should learn to be content with a state of affairs 
in which, after all, there is much room for hope, and that we should 
strive with courage and perseverance to act in the right direction ? ” 


1 Vol. XIV, Nos. 1-2, 1 and 15 July 1955. 
? Vol. XXXVIII, No. 3, 1955. 
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Mr. Garcia Oldini, Chilean Government delegate, who was 
unanimously elected President of the Conference, also laid stress 
on the part the I.L.O. should play in existing circumstances : 
“We are about to have the opportunity of putting to the practical 
test in our own sphere of work the slackening of tension which is 
occurring in the political field.... It is our special responsibility to 
ensure that, at this juncture in world history and in the history 
of the I.L.O., this Conference shall be a positive step towards the 
alleviating of world tension and towards the coming of the social 
justice for which the I.L.O. strives.” 

Much the same sentiments were expressed by the two heads of 
governments who had sent personal messages to the Conference 
through their national delegations. The President of the United 
States, Mr. Dwight D. Eisenhower, extended his greetings to what 
he described as “ one of the oldest and most useful ” international 
organisations, and stated that “by seeking to improve living 
standards through the voluntary co-operation of many nations, 
the International Labour Organisation serves the cause of peaceful 
progress”. The Prime Minister of India, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
also exhorted the Conference to contribute to the cause of peace : 
“ The future of humanity, and more particularly of labour, depends 
on the maintenance of real peace and co-operation between nations. 
Fortunately, there has been a turn for the better recently. I trust 
that the International Labour Office will throw its great weight 
in favour of peace and the ending of the cold war and of increasing 
co-operation between nations.” 

The Conference’s work reflected these wishes. It is true that 
divergent opinions were expressed in the course of the discussions. 
Exchanges of views between the representatives of the govern- 
ments, employers and workers of 65 of the 70 member States of 
the Organisation, who between them represent the whole gamut 
of political and social beliefs, are a logical consequence both of the 
geographical universality of the I.L.O. and of its tripartite structure. 
Such an exchange of views, however, need not have negative results, 
nor did it have on the whole. In his reply to those who had spoken 
in the discussion on his Report, Mr. David A. Morse, Director- 
General of the International Labour Office and Secretary-General 
of the Conference, was able to refer to the widespread desire among 
delegates to find a common ground. The practical achievements 
of the Conference showed that it had been possible to find such 
common ground in many fields, often after thorough and construc- 
tive discussion. 

The vitality of the Organisation was, moreover, confirmed in 
another way by the increased number of representatives of non- 
metropolitan territories who attended the Conference. In accord- 
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ance with a decision taken by the Governing Body in March 1954 }, 
a tripartite delegation from the Gold Coast had already attended 
the 37th Session. At the 38th Session there were seven non-metro- 
politan territories represented by tripartite observer delegations— 
Barbados, the Gold Coast, Jamaica, Malta, Nigeria, Sierra Leone 
and Singapore. Moreover, a number of the delegations sent by 
member States included representatives who came from non- 
metropolitan territories. The attendance of these observers and 
advisers, some of whom wore their traditional dress, was not merely 
symbolic: they played an active part in the work of the Conference, 
both in plenary sittings and in the various committees. The fact 
that the Conference was to examine a number of proposals directly 
affecting non-metropolitan territories made the participation of 
these representatives all the more useful. 

The items on the agenda fell into five groups : the Report of the 
Director-General, administrative and budgetary questions, the 
application of the Conventions and Recommendations adopted at 
previous sessions, a series of technical items, and resolutions. The 
technical items were: the vocational rehabilitation of the disabled, 
migrant workers in underdeveloped countries, penal sanctions for 
breaches of contract of employment, vocational training in agricul- 
ture and welfare facilities for workers. There were ten resolutions 
proposed, an unusually large number ; they related both to items 
on the agenda of the Conference and to more general problems 
connected with the future policy and action of the Organisation. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


This year the Report that the Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labour Office submits to each session of the International 
Labour Conference was in the nature of an experiment, and de- 
parted in several respects from tradition. On this occasion the 
Report was entirely devoted to one main theme, that of labour- 
management relations. Mr. Morse hoped that this would lead to as 
exhaustive a discussion as possible in the Conference on that very 
important topic. 

In writing the main part of his Report, the Director-General had 
taken into account the tendencies emerging in almost all parts of 
the world as a consequence of rapid changes in the economic and 
industrial structure, as well as the diverse and complex reper- 
cussions of these developments on labour-management relations. 


' The Governing Body had decided that the government of a member 
State could request the Governing Body to invite a delegation of observers 
from a non-metropolitan territory for the international relations of which 
that State was responsible to attend a session of the Conference. 
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These repercussions vary from country to country in accordance 
with the stage of development reached in industrial growth in 
each individual country and with political, economic and social 
institutions. The tendency to bring workers into closer relation 
with the production process is world-wide, and there are many 
signs of a trend towards co-operation in industry and in the under- 
taking. In the light of these considerations the Director-General 
had dealt successively with collective bargaining and other methods 
of co-operation in countries of different types and had then devoted 
special attention to the human problems of labour-management 
relations, whether in the national economy or in particular indus- 
tries or undertakings. 

The aim of the Director-General’s Report was much more to 
define the problems than to solve them. It was intended to show 
how very important the question was and to lead to a discussion 
so as to bring out in the light of the opinions expressed the main 
lines along which future work of the I.L.O. should be developed 
in this field. 


The Discussion 


The general discussion was unusually long. It lasted for 16 
plenary sittings of the Conference, in the course of which speeches 


were made by 148 delegates and observers—21 of them Ministers 
in charge of labour questions. Speeches were also made by the 
Director-General of U.N.E.S.C.O., Mr. Luther Evans, the re- 
presentative of the Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration, and the representatives of three international trade 
union organisations (the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, the International Federation of Christian Trade Unions 
and the World Federation of Trade Unions) that have consultative 
status with the I.L.O. 

The speakers did not all confine themselves strictly to the 
central theme of the Report; the International Labour Conference 
is a debating assembly, and has in fact often been compared to an 
international parliament. It is customary for a number of delegates 
every year to seize the opportunity of informing the international 
public of the aspirations of those whom they represent. 

As had happened last year, many speakers dealt with certain 
problems arising from the universality of the Organisation. A 
number of Employers’ representatives repeated that they believed 
that the presence among Members of the Organisation of countries 
with Communist régimes was a grave danger for it. Other represen- 
tatives asserted, on the other hand, that fruitful co-operation 
between countries with different political systems was possible. 
The position of the Employers’ delegates from Communist countries 
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was once again discussed at length. The Employers’ group had 
stated in a letter to the President of the Conference that it had 
decided not to challenge the credentials of these delegates until 
the independent committee set up by the Governing Body to 
determine the extent of the freedom of employers’ and workers’ 
organisations from government domination or control had com- 
pleted its work. The Employers’ group had emphasised, however, 
that “ the free Employers cannot and will not accept the so-called 
Employers’ representatives from the above countries as being any 
more than additions to ... the Government delegations of these 
countries ”. The majority of the Employers’ group consequently 
refused to nominate these delegates for seats on the various com- 
mittees of the Conference. After a long discussion a majority of 
the Conference approved, by 92 votes to 49, with 66 absten- 
tions, a proposal put forward by the majority of the Govern- 
ment group. This was that the Employers’ delegates from 
Eastern European countries who had expressed the desire to take 
part in the work of certain committees should be given seats as 
deputy members. 

The representatives of a number of countries described the 
economic and social progress achieved to date in their respective 
countries. Some gave specific examples of the part played by the 
I.L.O. in this connection both by setting international standards 
that could be embodied in legislation and by the rendering of 
technical assistance. The Government delegate of Haiti, for example, 
recalled that his country’s social legislation had originated in a visit 
to Haiti by a mission of I.L.O. officials and that the technical 
assistance programme now being implemented there had already 
had very good results. One ofthe Yugoslav Government delegates, 
after describing the technical assistance programme to train 
skilled workers for Yugoslav industry!, which provides for the 
sending of instructors to Yugoslavia and the granting of funds to 
enable trainees to study abroad, said: “ Not only has remarkable 
progress been made in improving the qualifications of the workers, 
in the better organisation of work within the undertaking, and in 
the increase of productivity in the undertakings included in the 
programme, but great success has also been achieved in carrying 
out the fundamental principles and tasks of the I.L.O.” The 
Indonesian Minister of Labour, Mr. Abidin, stated that the way 
in which the Indonesian employment service conducted its work 
closely followed the lines laid down in the Employment Service 
Convention adopted by the I.L.O. in 1948. This aspect of the 


1 See M. TuHupicum: “ Worker-Trainees: A Form of Technical Assist- 
ance ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXX, No. 2, Aug. 1954. 
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debate led many delegates to urge that the I.L.O.’s standard- 
setting activities should be further pursued and its technical assist- 
ance work extended. 

The main subject of discussion, however, was the central 
theme of the Director-General’s Report, namely the problem of 
labour-management relations and what the I.L.O. could do about 
it. All speakers agreed that this was a subject of prime importance. 

Certain delegates spoke on the fundamentals of labour-manage- 
ment relations. The Conference was reminded how dangerous it 
would be to let social progress be outdistanced by technical develop- 
ments. It was pointed out once again that while general welfare 
was contingent on the volume and quality of the national product, 
it was no less true that only a fair distribution of a higher national 
income could make possible an improvement in the living condi- 
tions of the workers. 

The Minister of Labour of Belgium, speaking on the operation 
of works councils in his country, made the following statement : 
“ Our system, by bringing the workers into a type of body the duties 
of which are not managerial but consultative, has not lessened 
labour-management misunderstanding—to put it more bluntly, 
the class struggle. This tension has much hindered the work of 
most works councils, to such an extent as to paralyse them com- 
pletely in some cases.” An Australian Government delegate, on the 
other hand, approached the subject somewhat differently : “ The 
old-fashioned view of employer and employee as master and servant 
has, so far as we are concerned, been outdated by the trend of 
social development, and a situation of full employment has called 
for a new type of discipline, a type of discipline in which the 
objective is obedience no longer based on fear or caution but based 
on co-operation, enthusiasm and willing effort.” This notion was 
corroborated by the Minister of Labour and National Service of 
the United Kingdom in the following terms : “ The carrot and the 
stick can no longer be regarded as the only driving forces on which 
industry should rely ”. 

There were many speeches on freedom of association. Govern- 
ment representatives as well as Employers’ and Workers’ delegates 
emphasised that free workers’ and employers’ organisations were 
essential for good industrial relations. A number of speakers told 
the Conference how methods of co-operation based on the joint 
representation of workers’ and employers’ organisations had helped 
to secure industrial peace and economic progress in their respective 
countries ; some of these speakers described the operation of 
tripartite advisory bodies organised on the I.L.O. model. 

While they generally agreed that collective bargaining was an 
excellent principle, the representatives of underdeveloped coun- 
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tries emphasised that the State had a part to play where habits 
of co-operation were as yet not very strongly established and where 
employers’ and workers’ organisations had only just been formed. 
It was pointed out in this connection that in many countries 
labour-management co-operation raised the question of the training 
of supervisors and trade union leaders with a sound knowledge of 
industrial relations matters. Several delegates asked that the 
I.L.O. should consider extending its technical assistance in this 
field. 

Many delegates supplied instructive information on the ways 
in which industrial relations were organised in their various coun- 
tries. Information was given, for example, on the scope of freely 
negotiated collective agreements in the United States, Canada 
and the Scandinavian countries, on co-management in certain 
undertakings in the Federal Republic of Germany, on the manage- 
ment of undertakings by the workers in Yugoslavia and on the 
discussions between the managers and workers in the state under- 
takings of the U.S.S.R. for the purpose of improving production 
methods. 

Several speakers showed particular interest in the human 
factor in labour-management relations. All admitted the import- 
ance of human relations as well as the urgent need for putting 
man in the centre of economic and social thought. The Minister 
of Labour and National Service of the United Kingdom summarised 
the five essential factors in sound human relations as follows: the 
payment of fair wages and the observance of good conditions ; 
materials control to ensure an even flow of work, and personnel 
control exercised in a spirit of human understanding ; the collec- 
tion and provision of information and the perfection of the art 
of communication ; joint consultation as a method of exchanging 
ideas as well as information ; and recognition of the fact that a man 
is neither a tool nor a machine but a complex human personality. 

In accordance with a request made by the Director-General in 
the conclusions of his Report, many delegates made suggestions 
for future I.L.O. action on labour-management relations. One 
of the resolutions adopted by the Conference asks the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office to draw up a practical 
programme of action, on the basis of proposals to be submitted 
by the Director-General after reviewing the I.L.O.’s activities as 
a whole “ in the light of the observations made by members of the 
Conference speaking in the general debate ” and after considering 
“how these activities should be modified or supplemented so as 
to contribute effectively towards promoting labour-management 
co-operation and better human relations in industry throughout 
the world ”. 
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The Director-General’s Reply 


In his reply to the general discussion Mr. Morse referred to 
the messages of Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Nehru and pointed to 
the heavy responsibility borne by all who took part in the I.L.O.’s 
work “to make use of the great potential for peace and under- 
standing which this Organisation represents ”. He expressed satis- 
faction at the constructive technical work of the Conference, which 
had gone ahead unobstructed by political issues. These issues, 
however, affected the very structure of the I.L.O. In order that 
they might be considered in the light of the full facts, the Governing 
Body had decided to set up a committee to report upon the extent 
to which employers’ and workers’ organisations are independent 
of the governments in the 70 member States of the I.L.O. Mr. Morse 
also noted that the general discussion had shown a widespread 
willingness and ability to find a common basis on which to approach 
the whole problem of the relations between labour and management. 

Mr. Morse spoke of the different interpretations of the 
words “ human relations” by various speakers in the Conference, 
and replied to those who had stated that they were merely a 
technique for exploiting the workers and weaning them away 
from their trade union organisations. Nothing could have been 
further from his mind. The problem was rather to try to find out 
how people could get along together and work together in a com- 
mon enterprise. Surely there was some common ground in this 
matter between those who lived under one social and economic 
system and those living under another. The form of labour- 
management relations would vary from country to country, but 
the underlying problems were the same in all countries and an 
international exchange of experience could be useful to all. 

Mr. Morse referred to the description of the functions of manage- 
ment and of the trade unions in the undertakings of the Soviet 
Union and the people’s democracies given by delegates from these 
countries. The I.L.O. still had little reliable information about 
these things. He wondered whether in future the I.L.O. might not 
help to organise an international exchange of visits between some 
of the countries with characteristically different forms of labour- 
management relations—such as the United States, the United 
Kingdom, India, the Scandinavian countries and the Soviet Union. 
He also drew a parallel between the technique of international 
co-operation on the one hand and that of labour-management 
co-operation on the other, and said it was hardly possible to speak 
of irreconcilable antagonism between employers and workers when 
for 35 years they had been working together in the I.L.O. to find 
common solutions for common problems. 
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In the course of the general discussion the Minister of Labour 
of Canada had pointed out that the negative aspect of industrial 
relations—disputes and settlement procedures—was now over- 
shadowed by the factors that made for constructive employer-union 
relations. Mr. Morse concluded that there was a need for the I.L.O. 
to promote the practice of co-operation and to take the emphasis 
off forms, procedures and institutions, which would inevitably 
vary with the different social structure of each country. It was 
necessary to cultivate everywhere the habit of tackling problems 
through discussion and resolving them through co-operation. The 
development of such a habit between labour and management 
would contribute to strengthening the fabric of society as a whole. 
By placing this endeavour in its broadest setting, the I.L.O. could 
contribute in its own way towards the two greatest objectives of 
our time, the preservation of peace and the strengthening of 
democracy. 

Mr. Morse assured his hearers that he would give his closest 
attention to the many fruitful suggestions put forward in the course 
of the debate about how the I.L.O. should proceed to develop its 
labour-management relations programme. He also emphasised the 
need to promote a better atmosphere and to create a sense of team 
spirit. He added : “ This cannot be achieved by vague pronounce- 
ments of goodwill, psychological technique or a paternalistic atti- 
tude of management. The problem is, as Sir Walter Monckton 
said, to create confidence ; and this can only be done by acts, not 
by words.” Experience had generally shown that where manage- 
ment had taken a truly constructive attitude in these matters it 
had come to recognise the real value of the trade union. Mr. Morse 
then considered how trade unions could develop in a truly free 
and independent way in countries where the trade union movement 
was weak or in its embryo, and the connected problem of educa- 
tion for future trade union leaders and education of management 
in labour relations practice. For this purpose I.L.O. action might 
be of great service, but it could be undertaken only at the specific 
request and with the support of the government concerned and 
with the full co-operation of the workers and employers in the 
country. 

Greater concentration on labour-management relations would 
not mean any neglect of the I.L.O.’s traditional tasks. The Organ- 
isation would continue its activities directed to the setting of 
international standards ; it would continue to play its role as a 
centre for research and for the exchange of information ; it would 
extend its operational work. But in all these activities more 
emphasis could be placed on labour-management relations. By so 
doing, the I.L.O. would come close to one of the major problems 
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of the present time—the gap between the advanced stage of our 
technology and the inadequacy of our social organisation. The 
I.L.O. had a great role to play in bridging this gap. The promise 
of a new industrial revolution made this task more necessary and 
more urgent than ever before. The world today awaited leadership 
bold in vision yet cautious in the immense responsibility it bore to 
avoid catastrophe. It expected such leadership to overcome the 
political problems of peace ; it needed leadership also to point 
clearly through the social problems that lay ahead—the conse- 
quences of the momentous advance in technology and the dangers 
inherent in the existence of poor living conditions for the vast 
majority of mankind. The misery and want from which people 
suffered was really indivisible, and crossed all lines of race, colour, 
creed and ideology. “It is for us”, Mr. Morse concluded, “ to face 
courageously the need and responsibility of serving all the people.” 


CONVENTION CONCERNING PENAL SANCTIONS 


The 38th Session of the Conference adopted three instruments— 
a Convention and two Recommendations—setting international 
standards. 

The Convention concerns the abolition of penal sanctions for 
breaches of contract by indigenous workers. There had already 
been a first discussion on this item at the 37th Session of the 
Conference. A Convention adopted in 1939 provided that penal 
sanctions should be abolished “ progressively and as soon as 
possible ”. In 1954 it had been felt that steps should be taken to 
make the abolition of penal sanctions complete and immediate, 
and a Recommendation and resolution had been drafted accord- 
ingly. 

This year, however, after a thorough discussion, a majority of 
the special committee set up by the Conference took the view that 
the governments concerned had had enough time since 1939 to 
make preparations for complete abolition and decided, by 41 votes 
to 38, to recommend the Conference to adopt a Convention. This 
new Convention, which was adopted by the Conference by 206 votes 
to 1, with 4 abstentions, provides in substance that penal sanctions 
shall be abolished, that this shall be done by means of a measure of 
immediate application, and that where a measure of immediate 
application is not considered to be practicable penal sanctions are 
to be abolished not later than one year from the date of ratification 
of the Convention. 

A resolution was also adopted inviting the Governing Body to 
consider the desirability of placing on the agenda of a future session 
of the Conference the question of the adoption of an instrument 
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that would extend the scope of the Conventions adopted in 1939 
and 1955 to all workers. 


RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING THE VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION OF THE DISABLED 


A first discussion on the vocational rehabilitation of the disabled 
had also been held at last year’s session of the Conference. In this 
case a new Recommendation was adopted by a unanimous vote 
of 210 delegates. The Conference also unanimously adopted a 
resolution expressing its interest in the war-disabled and inviting 
governments and interested organisations to increase their efforts, 
in the light of the principles of the Recommendation, to assist 
war-disabled persons to return to a normal occupation. 

An essential point of the new Recommendation is that it 
covers all types of disabled persons, whatever the cause and nature 
of their disability. Moreover it clearly states that disabled persons 
should not as a result of their disability be discriminated against 
in respect either of their vocational rehabilitation or of their sub- 
sequent employment. The Recommendation also includes a 
detailed statement of the principles and methods of the vocational 
guidance, vocational training and placement of the disabled, as 
well as an outline of the administrative organisation of vocational 
rehabilitation services and an enumeration of the methods of 
enabling disabled persons to make use of these services. Other 
paragraphs relate to co-operation between the bodies responsible 
for medical treatment on the one hand and those responsible for 
vocational rehabilitation on the other. There are special provisions 
for disabled children and young persons. 

Two sections of the Recommendation deal exclusively with the 
very important question of the employment of the disabled. 
Divergent views were expressed on one point in the Committee : 
some felt that employers should be compelled to employ a certain 
percentage of disabled workers, whereas others preferred to rely 
on voluntary methods. A compromise was finally adopted by the 
Committee and later endorsed by the Conference. This compromise 
text states that wherever appropriate in the national circumstances 
and consistent with national policy the employment of disabled 
persons should be promoted by means such as: the engagement 
by employers of a percentage of disabled persons under such 
arrangements as will avoid the displacement of non-disabled 
workers ; reserving certain designated occupations for disabled 
persons ; arranging that seriously disabled persons are given 
opportunities for employment or preference in certain occupations 
considered suitable for them ; and encouraging the creation and 
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facilitating the operation of co-operatives or other similar enter- 
prises managed by or on behalf of disabled persons. 


RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING MIGRANT WORKERS 


The new Recommendation concerning the protection of migrant 
workers in underdeveloped countries and territories contains a series 
of provisions to protect these workers during their journeys, todiscour- 
age undesirable migratory movements, to protect migrant workers 
during the period of their employment and to effect their stabilisation. 

This item had already been placed on the agenda of the 37th 
Session of the Conference, which had provisionally decided, after a 
first discussion, on the adoption of a Recommendation in the 
following year. This year the appropriate committee refused, by 
120 votes to 98, to go back on this decision and transform part of 
the proposed text into a Convention. There was a lively discussion 
on the Recommendation itself: the Committee examined no 
fewer than 115 amendments, and a number of these were re- 
submitted—some successfully—in plenary sittings of the Confer- 
ence. The new Recommendation as a whole was adopted by the 
Conference by 161 votes to 18, with 36 abstentions ; the Conference 
then adopted a resolution requesting the Governing Body to instruct 
the Office to examine the provisions of the Recommendation so 
as to enable the Governing Body to decide which of them might 
warrant consideration for inclusion in a future Convention. 

The Recommendation includes certain provisions that are 
already to be found in other international instruments relating 
to non-metropolitan territories, since the Conference felt it was 
necessary to extend the coverage of these provisions to migrant 
workers in all underdeveloped countries, whether non-metropolitan 
territories or independent States. 

The protection of migrant workers during the period of their 
employment was the most keenly debated question, as it had been 
at the time of the first discussion. The Employers maintained their 
view that there was no point in including a series of provisions on 
housing, wages, employment services, admission to certain jobs, 
trade union activities, the supply of consumer goods, social security 
and industrial safety and health. They stated that such provisions 
were already to be found in other Conventions or Recommendations. 
It was superfluous to include them, and they were outside the 
scope of the Recommendation concerning migrant workers. A 
majority of the Conference decided, however, that these detailed 
provisions were required as a guarantee that migrant workers 
would benefit by minimum standards compatible with the objectives 
of the Recommendation. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN AGRICULTURE 


The question of vocational training in agriculture was on the 
agenda of the Conference for a first discussion with a view to the 
adoption of an international instrument. Already in 1950 the 
Conference had emphasised the need to recognise the importance 
of agricultural questions in the work of the Organisation. Since 
then vocational training in agriculture has been closely studied 
by one of the I.L.O.’s advisory bodies, the Permanent Agricultural 
Committee, and there have been consultations with other institu- 
tions concerned, in particular the Food and Agriculture Organisation. 

The object of adopting a new instrument in this field was to 
help to remedy the lack of balance between industry and agriculture 
by providing adequate training for the labour employed in the 
latter. The idea was not purely and simply to transfer to agri- 
culture vocational training standards that had been successfully 
applied in industry, but to lay down appropriate principles and 
methods for each type of economic activity. The Conference took 
the view that in existing circumstances the needs of the countries 
concerned would be better met by a Recommendation than by a 
Convention, though the Workers’ delegates stated that the pos- 
sibility of subsequently adopting a Convention on the same matter 
should not be lost sight of. 

There were practically no differences of opinion on the technical 
points of the text prepared by the International Labour Office 
for this first discussion. Though it did not modify the structure 
of this text, the Conference Committee on Agriculture adopted in 
the course of its work a number of amendments intended to stress 
the special features of training in agriculture and to emphasise 
how essential it was to technical progress and higher production. 

In its conclusions the Conference described the objectives of 
training and defined its nature and scope. It then dealt with 
recommended methods of training. The conclusions referred to 
agricultural technical schools, apprenticeship, agricultural in- 
struction in secondary schools, short courses, training on the farm, 
extension services, farms and other interested organisations, train- 
ing for teachers and for rural leaders, teaching aids and materials 
and international exchanges. The last part of the conclusions 
contains recommendations on national action in regard to pro- 
grammes of training. 

All these conclusions were approved by the Conference by 
166 votes to nil, with 3 abstentions. The Conference then decided, 
by 184 votes to nil, to place on the agenda of its next general 
session the question of vocational training in agriculture with a 
view to a final decision on a Recommendation on the subject. 
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WELFARE FACILITIES FOR WORKERS 


The problem of welfare facilities for workers was also before 
the Conference for first discussion. In accordance with a decision 
taken by the Governing Body this discussion was based on con- 
clusions put forward by the Office and relating to the three follow- 
ing types of welfare facilities: feeding facilities in or near the 
undertaking ; facilities in or near the undertaking for rest and 
recreation (excluding holiday facilities); and transport to and 
from work where ordinary public transport is inadequate or 
impracticable. 

The Conference had already dealt with certain aspects of welfare 
facilities for workers in the past and had adopted instruments 
relating directly or indirectly to these questions (e.g. the Utilisa- 
tion of Spare Time Recommendation, 1924). This was the first 
time, however, that the Conference made a systematic study of the 
possibility of adopting international standards applying to the 
three types of welfare facilities mentioned above. 

The discussion on the proposed conclusions was concentrated 
on two points: the detailed character of the document and the 
degree of emphasis to be placed on voluntary action. The Employers 
as well as several Government delegates felt that a number 
of the proposed conclusions lacked realism and would be difficult 
to apply in certain countries or in certain undertakings. The 
Employers also emphasised that these conclusions did not take 
sufficient account of the fact that welfare facilities of the type 
covered had been organised chiefly by private enterprise. The 
Workers, on the other hand, argued that the whole purpose of an 
international instrument was to set standards to which national 
practice in certain countries would of necessity not conform 
without amendment. They also expressed their regret that a 
majority of the Committee had refused to give this proposed text 
the more binding character of a Convention. 

Another matter discussed was the scope of the conclusions. 
The Committee on Welfare Facilities had decided to exclude agri- 
cultural workers from the scope of the proposed instrument. 
Attempts were made in plenary sittings of the Conference to 
provide for the inclusion of these workers, but the Conference 
decided that the question of welfare facilities in agriculture should 
be submitted to the Permanent Agricultural Committee of the 
I.L.O., and that the Governing Body should be invited to include 
this item on the agenda of a future session of the Conference. 

The Conference approved the conclusions on welfare facilities 
by 139 votes to 31, with 1 abstention, and decided by 171 votes 
to nil, with 46 abstentions, that this item should be placed on the 
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agenda of the 39th Session of the Conference for a second discussion 
with a view to a final decision on a Recommendation. 


THE APPLICATION OF CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The supervision of the application of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations is an essential function of the International Labour 
Conference. Every year a special committee examines the reports 
of governments on the measures taken to give effect to Conventions 
and Recommendations, as well as the observations of the Com- 
mittee of Experts on these reports. 

The Committee noted with special satisfaction that the total 
number of ratifications of Conventions, which bind 61 States, had 
passed the 1,500 mark. The corresponding figures in 1949 were 
50 and 1,000. These figures illustrate the ever-widening area 
covered by this network of international obligations in the social 
field as well as the increasing influence of the work of the I.L.O. 
throughout the world. However, this increase in the number of 
ratifications must be accompanied by a parallel advance in the 
application of Conventions and Recommendations. The Committee 
considered various measures which might enable it to continue, in 
spite of the regular increase in the number of reports submitted to it, 
to perform efficiently its task of mutual supervision. It also drew 
attention to the importance of the participation of employers’ and 
workers’ organisations in the machinery of supervision and the 
importance of labour inspection. The Committee emphasised in 
this connection that the ratification by the greatest possible number 
of States of the Labour Inspection Convention adopted in 1947 
was of fundamental importance. 

The Committee also noted that 1,119 of the 1,175 annual 
reports requested from governments on the application of ratified 
Conventions had been received by the time it concluded its de- 
liberations. This proportion—95.2 per cent.—had been exceeded 
only once in the history of the Organisation. On this account the 
members of the Committee regretted all the more that they had 
to name four States which had not supplied any of the reports 
due. 

Among the most important questions with which the Committee 
had to deal was the application of Conventions in non-metropolitan 
territories, a matter on which the Committee of Experts had this 
year made its five-yearly review. For this review the governments 
concerned had submitted to the Committee of Experts 2,500 reports. 
It was pointed out in the course of the Conference Committee’s 
discussions that further progress could be made. The Committee 
stated, for example, that the provisions of the Minimum “Age 
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(Agriculture) Convention, 1921, should be applied as soon as pos- 
sible to all the territories, and that work by children under 14 years 
of age should be prohibited in all agricultural undertakings that 
were not essentially family undertakings. This question was bound 
up with the problem of school attendance. It was nevertheless 
emphasised that, as stated in the report of the Committee of 
Experts, the social legislation in force in the great majority of 
territories was in no way behind that of certain States Members 
of the Organisation, and that definite progress had been made in 
the development of social legislation and in the application of 
Conventions in non-metropolitan territories. 

In accordance with its terms of reference, the Committee 
undertook an examination of the measures taken by member 
States to submit to the competent authorities the Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted by the Conference. Stressing the 
fundamental importance of this obligation, the Committee pointed 
out once again that the obligation to submit Conventions and 
Recommendations to the competent authorities constitued a 
procedure quite separate from the examination of ratification 
possibilities by governments, and that the Conventions and Recom- 
mendations must be submitted to the competent authority in all 
cases and not only when the ratification of a Convention appeared 
possible or when it was deemed desirable to give effect to the 
provisions of a Recommendation. The Committee stated, however, 
that definite progress had been made in this connection since 1948, 
the year in which this procedure originated. 

The Committee also examined the reports of governments on 
non-ratified Conventions and on Recommendations. During the 
Committee’s sittings 56 governments supplied written or oral 
information. The Committee was glad to note that “in a large 
number of cases definite progress has been made”. It was convinced, 
therefore, that “despite the numerous difficulties that remain, 
discussions of this nature are on the whole constructive and fruit- 
ful ”. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Apart from the resolutions relating to a number of items on 
the agenda, which have already been mentioned, the Conference 
had before it nine resolutions covering a wide range of technical 
and political questions. There were lively discussions on some of 
them, both in the Resolutions Committee and in plenary sittings 
of the Conference. 

The first resolution, on the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
of the United Nations, was adopted unanimously. In this resolution 
the Conference pledges the full co-operation of the I.L.O., in accord- 
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ance with the terms of its Constitution and the Agreement between 
the United Nations and the I.L.O., in the further development of 
co-ordinated international action for the implementation of the 
common objectives in an ever-widening area of the world. The 
spirit of confidence and co-operation that prevailed at the time 
when the great international organisation was set up was recalled, 
before the vote was taken, by three Government delegates who 
had attended the San Francisco Conference in 1945—Mr. Hauck 
(France), Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans (United Kingdom) and 
Mr. Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.). Three of the resolutions were concerned 
with promoting the work of the International Labour Organisation 
in a number of technical fields within its competence. They con- 
cerned the part-time employment of women and the employment 
of older women, the employment of women having dependent 
young children, and the protection of labour and industrial safety. 
The first two resolutions were adopted without opposition, and the 
third was adopted by 133 votes to nil, with 25 abstentions. 

A resolution concerning the peaceful use of atomic energy was 
lengthily debated by the Resolutions Committee, by a special 
subcommittee set up by the Resolutions Committee and by the 
Conference in plenary sittings. The main object of the resolution 
was to put on record before the opening of the International Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy the matters that 
are of particular interest to the International Labour Organisation 
in this field, namely the peaceful use of atomic energy as a means 
of raising living standards, problems of social adjustment that will 
arise, and the safety and health of the workers in the undertakings 
directly affected. The Polish Government delegate asked the 
Conference to add two passages to the proposed text. The first 
mentioned the conversion to peaceful uses of existing stocks of 
nuclear weapons and the second provided that no political or 
military conditions should be attached to technical assistance in 
the atomic energy field. The Conference finally decided that these 
amendments were outside its competence since they related to 
matters that were under examination by the appropriate organs 
of the United Nations. The first Polish amendment was rejected 
by 112 votes to 25, with 37 abstentions, and the second by 107 votes 
to 32, with 37 abstentions. The resolution as a whole was adopted 
by 168 votes to nil, with 1 abstention. 

A resolution concerning disarmament and the use of the re- 
sources that would be set free by a reduction in armament expen- 
diture was adopted unanimously. In the resolution the Conference 
notes the adoption by the Ninth Session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations of resolutions on this subject and expresses 
the hope that the work of the Disarmament Commission set up 
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by the United Nations may be brought to a speedy and fruitful 
conclusion. 

A resolution was also adopted on freedom of association. As 
finally adopted, by 173 votes to nil, with 30 abstentions, the resolu- 
tion states that “despite the outstanding achievements of the 
Governing Body Committee on Freedom of Association, the 
efforts of the International Labour Organisation to ensure adequate 
protection for the rights of workers to organise freely cannot be 
fully effective until those countries which have hitherto refused to 
do so agree to co-operate with the Governing Body and to permit 
the Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission on Freedom of 
Association to carry out investigations on the spot ”. The resolu- 
tion urgently appeals for the ratification of the Conventions 
relating to freedom of association and reaffirms the importance of 
the freedom and independence of workers’ and employers’ organisa- 
tions. It invites the Governing Body to keep under constant 
review the question of improving the procedure of its Committee 
on Freedom of Association. Finally the resolution requests the 
Governing Body “ to study, on the occasion of the examination of 
the report of the independent committee on freedom of employers’ 
and workers’ organisations from government domination or control, 
whether out of this report certain points arise which would justify 
a revision in whole or in part of the existing Conventions dealing 
with freedom of association and industrial relations ”. 

After a lively discussion the Conference endorsed by 110 votes 
to 32, with 21 abstentions, the decision of its Resolutions Committee 
that it was inexpedient to consider a proposed resolution concerning 
the elimination of discrimination in the field of labour, social 
security and trade union activity. The question of discrimination 
in employment will probably be included in the agenda of the 1957 
Session of the Conference, and the Committee therefore felt that the 
adoption of a resolution on the subject would be superfluous. The 
Conference recognised, however, the right of the proposers of the 
resolution to bring it to the attention of the Governing Body at its 
November Session, when it will decide whether the question of 
discrimination in employment is to be placed on the agenda of the 
Conference. 

Mention should also be made of a proposed resolution concerning 
the formulation and adoption, within the framework of international 
labour standards of general application, of regional labour standards. 
This proposed resolution was withdrawn by its author, Mr. Tessier, 
French Workers’ delegate, who confined himself to offering sugges- 
tions, in a letter addressed to the President of the Conference, 
concerning the future action that might be taken by the Organisa- 
tion as regards the elaboration of regional labour standards. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE QUESTIONS 
The 1956 Budget 


On the recommendation of its Finance Committee, consisting 
of one representative of each of the governments that had sent 
delegates to this session, the Conference passed, by 184 votes to 7, 
with 2 abstentions, the Organisation’s 1956 budget of $7,487,729 
in the form in which it had already been drawn up by the Governing 
Body. This budget is higher by $496,816 than the budget for the 
preceding year. 

The contribution of Honduras, which is the only State to have 
become a Member of the Organisation since the last session of the 
Conference, was provisionally fixed at 0.12 per cent. of the total 
gross expenditure budget. 


Arrears and Voting Rights 


States that are in arrears with the payment of their contribu- 
tions to the Organisation may exercise their voting rights only by 
special decision of the Conference, which must find by a two-thirds 
majority vote that failure to pay is due to circumstances beyond 
the control of the member country. 

As had already occurred at the previous session, the Conference 
had to deal with two cases, those of China and Hungary. By 
138 votes to 60, with 22 abstentions, the Conference found that 
China met the prescribed conditions and should consequently be 
allowed to exercise the right to vote. On the other hand a similar 
proposal submitted in favour of Hungary received only 95 votes 
to 86, with 39 abstentions. Since a two-thirds majority had not 
been obtained, Hungary was not allowed to exercise the right 
to vote. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The speakers at the last sitting drew attention to the dual 
political and technical character of the discussions at this session 
of the Conference. The following comments were made by His 
Excellency Mr. Garcia Oldini, to whom Mr. Morse had just given 
a symbolic gavel in commemoration of his Presidency : 


The more moderate language used in discussing some problems with 
political implications has shown that tolerance is not a dead letter ; that, 
generally speaking, there can be opposing conceptions without the give and 
take of ideas becoming impossible, and that a more comprehensive effort 
in this field can be made.... We must all concentrate our minds and efforts 
to achieve understanding on any point about which there is even a glimmer 
of a real and constructive possibility of collaboration. We must not be 
discouraged by the inevitable emergence of less promising signs. We would 
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not be what we are if we were not capable of overcoming such setbacks and 
eliminating their potential evil effects. I think we may be satisfied with the 
results of this session of the Conference. They were made possible by the fact 
that the technical work was carried out in an atmosphere of understanding 
and compromise. 


After summarising the results of the technical work of the 
Conference, the President declared the session closed and expressed 
the hope that “ we have come a little closer to our goal than we 


were before ”. 





Handicrafts in Europe 


by 
Marcel LALOIRE 


Director of the Institut d’étude économique et sociale 
des classes moyennes, Brussels 


Handicrafts still have an important place in the economy of the 
countries of Europe. However, handicraft workers, though they have 
moved with the times, are faced with a number of new problems in 
this age of large-scale industry. Among these one of the most important 
is the raising of productivity. 

In the following article the author indicates the numbers of handi- 
craft workers in certain countries, discusses their problems and outlines 
the conditions necessary for an increase in productivity. 


HE invention of the steam engine led to an unparalleled 

economic revolution involving a complete upheaval in 
methods and rates of production and in civilisation in general. 

Where hitherto man had scarcely known or used any but hand 
tools, he henceforth had at his disposal a machine driven by an 
external source of power, which could be harnessed to an indefinite 
number of other machines. 

The great inventions heralded the birth of the capitalist 
economy, demanding large numbers of workers, heavy capital 
investment and world-wide markets. The handicraft workshop in 
which the master craftsman worked alongside a few journeymen or 
apprentices gave way to the factory and the big firm, in which 
concentration and the scale of production steadily increased and 
the machines were constantly improved. 

While the handicraft worker used to manufacture an article 
right through, from the shaping of the raw material to the finishing 
and decoration, the industrial worker is allotted a definite job 
which he does over and over again. In order to increase output 
each operation is analysed and performed by different groups of 
workers. Over the past half-century scientific management in 
industry has made enormous strides, leading to higher output in 
minimum time, with minimum waste and at lower cost. 
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In this industrial revolution the outlook for the handicraft 
trades appeared gloomy indeed. The handicraft worker or small 
manufacturer working with a few journeymen were looked upon 
as relics of the past, with no alternative to extinction. The big 
firm has many advantages : it can spread its overheads and costs 
generally over a far greater number of units, with proportionately 
lower production costs, and these can be reduced even further by 
intensive rationalisation and judicious investment. Its size and the 
quantities of materials it orders for processing and marketing 
enable it to obtain supplies at better prices and maintain its share 
of the market more easily, and it can pay higher wages. Lastly, 
the trade unions, for tactical reasons, have for a century past 
concentrated first and foremost on the large firms, whose masses 
of workers, living in sprawling cities, were faced with social, 
economic, family and human problems that urgently needed 
attention. The handicraft trades appeared to be a sheltered, 
privileged section of the economy by comparison with large-scale, 
highly concentrated industry, where hundreds of workers, men, 
women and children, lived and laboured, cut off from their natural 
surroundings, crowded into unhealthy dwellings and deprived of 
the satisfactions that are the birthright of every human being. 

For many years, therefore, no interest was shown in the lot of 
the handicraft worker, and he was left to his fate. Innumerable 
students, not to mention political parties and various other groups, 
have fought for the honour or the merit of having discovered the 
working-class problem, but no one bothered about handicraft 
workers. Only during the past few years has any attempt been 
made to organise them either by trades or groups of trades and to 
safeguard their interests as a first step towards tackling their 
economic, social, technical and financial problems. Today study 
centres operating with the help of economists, sociologists, uni- 
versity professors and leaders of the handicraft workers’ own 
organisations are to be found in a number of European countries, 
including Austria, France, Germany, Italy and Sweden.? 

Wider in scope, since they comprise not only handicrafts but 
also retailing and small-scale industry, are the Belgian Institute for 
the Economic and Social Study of the Middle Classes, the Nether- 
lands Economic Institute for the Middle Classes and the Swiss 
Arts and Crafts Research Institute. 

Some of these research centres were set up by governments, 
others by private initiative and others as a result of collaboration 


1 Deutsches Hantwerksinstitut (Munich) ; Institut fiir kleingewerbliche 
Forschung (Vienna); Centre d’études international de l’artisanat (Paris) ; 
Centro Studi dei Problemi dell’Artigianato (Rome) ; Statens Handwerks- 
institut (Stockholm). 
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between the two. They are designed to study the problems of the 
handicraft trades and small-scale industry, and, in some countries, 
retailing. This work has become international as well as national 
with the help of the International Handicrafts Federation and the 
International Institution for the Middle Classes. 

One fact is clearly emerging : alongside the expanding industrial 
sector there remains a handicraft sector differing widely from that 


NUMBERS OF HANDICRAFT WORKERS IN TEN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
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of former days, which, far from being a relic of the past, exists in 
its own right and has a definite economic and social part to play. 

With the help of the studies, statistics and reports produced 
by these research centres, it is possible to quote reliable figures 
regarding the numbers of handicrafts workers and their employees, 
the general trend in these trades, the types of work in which they 
specialise and, in the case of some countries, the turnover they 
achieve. 


NUMBERS AND TRENDS 


The table gives some idea of the numerical importance of handi- 
craft workers in ten European countries. Of course, in order to 
interpret these statistics properly it is first necessary to have an 
accurate definition of a handicraft worker. I cannot do better than 
reproduce the opinion expressed by the International Labour 
Office some 20 years ago, which is still valid, that, “ while the 
theoretical approach does not even yield a national definition of a 
handicraft, legislation offers less guidance still. Where statutory 
definitions do exist, they lack precision as well as flexibility, and 
are neither broad enough to cover the entire field nor practical 
enough to work properly. The concept of a handicraft is a mobile 
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one. It changes with the economy and, by its nature, cannot be 
made to fit a definition valid for all times and all cases.” 4 

In the case of those countries where handicrafts have a legal 
status (the Federal Republic of Germany, France, Austria and 
Luxembourg) the table gives the official statistics based on the 
statutory definition of handicrafts ; in the case of the other countries 
the figures refer only to those industrial undertakings employing 
fewer than ten wage earners (five or less workers in Denmark) 
according to the latest official censuses in these countries. 

The trend in handicrafts over the past few years can be gauged 
more accurately from the following figures. 

In Western Germany there was an increase of 9 per cent. 
between 1939 and 1949 in the number of handicraft undertakings 
and of 17 per cent. in the number of persons employed by them. 
Between 1949 and 1954 the number of persons employed rose from 
3,060,000 to 3,795,000, making a further increase of 24 per cent. 
in six years.* 

In Belgium the number of craftsmen employing no wage earners, 
fell slightly from 164,575 in 1937 to 159,264 in 1947, making a 
drop of 5,311%; the number of persons employed in undertakings 
with between one and ten wage earners accounts for some 37 per 
cent. of the total number of wage earners. 

In Luxembourg the number of handicraft undertakings fell 
from 9,293 in 1907 to 6,727 in 1942 and 6,420 in 1951. The number 
of persons employed in handicrafts, however, which fell from 20,917 
in 1907 to 16,925 in 1942 (wartime) rose to 22,810 in 1951.4 

In the Netherlands, industrial undertakings employing fewer 
than 11 persons increased in number from 147,887 in 1930 to 
150,466 in 1950, and the number of persons employed rose from 
359,179 in 1930 to 439,174 in 1950.5 

In Switzerland there were in 1929 85,941 handicraft under- 
takings employing 300,622 persons; ten years later there were 
97,354 employing in all 298,037 persons, or 38 per cent. of the 
total industrial labour force. 

The main handicraft trades are food and catering, building, 
clothing, textiles and leather, metal and woodworking. In order 
of importance the food trades come first in Belgium, followed by 
dressmaking and tailoring and then shoe-repairing ; the same is 


1 Quoted in L’artisanat au Grand-Duché de Luxembourg, Cahiers écono- 
miques du Service d’études, No. 7 (Luxembourg, Ministére des Affaires 
économiques, 1953). 

2 Deutsches Handwerksblatt, 1955, No. 3. 

3 Recensement économique et social, 1937-47. 

* L’artisanat au Grand-Duché de Luxembourg, op. cit., p. 115. 

5 Middenstandsnota (The Hague, Ministry of Economic Affairs, 1954). 
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true of Poland. In Western Germany, on the other hand, clothing, 
textiles and leather give employment to the greatest number of 
firms (274,000 out of 865,000), followed by building (178,000 firms), 
although building employs the greatest number of workers 
(1,051,000 in 1949). In France also clothing and textiles come first 
(18.8 per cent. of the firms covered by the 1944 census), followed by 
metals and engineering (18.5 per cent.), building (17.8 per cent.), 
woodworking (12 per cent.), food (10.8 per cent.) and leather 
(10.7 per cent.). 


Thus the handicraft trades occupy a place in their own right 
in the modern economy. This covers (a) production for a limited 
market to meet the special needs or tastes of consumers ; (0) instal- 
lation, repair and assembly work as carried out by locksmiths, 
clock repairers, electricians and cobblers; (c) personal services, 
e.g. hairdressing, laundering, dyeing and cleaning and car servicing ; 
(d) quality production and the artistic trades. 

In all these the handicraft undertaking remains in business 
because it can cater for the individual tastes of its customers. 

While technical progress has eliminated many fine old trades, 
it has also brought a number of new ones into existence, as is now 
universally recognised. The use of electricity for lighting, heating 
and cooking requires skilled men to install, assemble, construct and 
repair the equipment. Radio and television have created work for 
countless manufacturers, technicians, mechanics, repairmen, etc., 
and the same applies to the bicycle, motor-cycle and motor-car. 
As has been said, “ The electrical age has restored to small and 
medium industrial units what they lost in the steam age.” 

It is a mistake to assume that the big firm is the enemy of the 
small business and must end up by eliminating it. In fact, industry 
and handicrafts are complementary. Large-scale industry cannot 
do without the help of small handicraft workshops, and in some 
countries the work is shared among firms according to the kind 
for which they are best suited. In Western Germany in the manu- 
facture of motor-cars, motor-cycles and bicycles, and even in 
shipbuilding, industry often makes use of handicraft firms to 
manufacture or assemble components. Quite apart from the fact 
that a prosperous handicraft business is a valuable customer for 
firms manufacturing machinery, tools and production equipment, 
there is a striking parallel between the economic and industrial 
development of a region and the development of the handicraft 
trades. 

A survey I once made of Belgium showed very clearly that 
handicrafts decay in provinces with a declining economy and 
prosper in those that are expanding. 
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Wherever there are large-scale industries, engineering factories, 
blast furnaces, power stations or textile mills, there is a call for 
repair men, lorry drivers, motor mechanics, fitters, smiths, cycle 
makers and building workers, while the masses of workers in the 
industrial towns require the whole range of the food trades, clothing 
and services of various kinds. A similar parallel can be traced 
between agriculture and handicrafts. There are some specifically 
rural handicrafts such as that of the farrier-blacksmith. The 
progressive mechanisation of agriculture through the introduction 
of machinery, tractors and threshing machines is partly favourable 
and partly unfavourable to handicrafts—favourable in that the 
machines create jobs for fitters, repair men, garage hands and 
drivers, all of which are new or absorb the farm workers made 
redundant by the mechanisation, and unfavourable in that mechani- 
sation leads to a fall in the number of workers on the land. 

An example of this is to be found in France, where the proportion 
of handicraft concerns is higher in the mainly agricultural than in 
the mainly industrial departments. For France as a whole there 
are on the average 21.3 handicraft concerns for every 1,000 inha- 
bitants, but the average is 27.6 for the agricultural departments 
and only 17.7 for the industrial departments. Moreover, according 
to Mr. Mourier, the regrouping of farms and the mechanisation of 
agriculture should in time lead to a drop in the population of the 
countryside and, as a result, to the disappearance of the handicraft 
trades connected with agriculture, e.g. basket weavers, black- 
smiths, harness makers, etc.} 

In Switzerland, many old handicraft trades, such as those 
connected with building and baking, have been given a new lease 
of life since the country became industrialised and new methods 
of work have been introduced. 

In addition, large-scale industry is trying, to some extent, to 
reintroduce handicraft methods as a reaction against the excessive 
division of labour and breaking down of jobs. Some manufacturers 
have divided their factories into a series of workshops that are 
more or less independent for business or financial purposes and are 
staffed by small numbers of workers, just as the master craftsman 
works surrounded by a few assistants and journeymen. The aim 
of the large manufacturers in thus seeking to adapt handicraft 
techniques to the needs of volume production is to increase pro- 
ductivity by “humanising ” industrial relations and restore to 
labour the satisfactions of which industry had robbed it. What 
a revenge for the craftsman ! 


1 Henri Mourter: “Essai de statistiques artisanales”, in Annales de 
droit économique (Institut de droit comparé de l'Université de Paris), 1953, 
No. 4, pp. 73 ff. 
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One conclusion readily emerges from this section. In the modern 
economy handicrafts no longer occupy the predominant position 
they held in the past, but they nevertheless perform an important 
function. In this they are irreplaceable, and are increasingly 
coming to be considered as complementary to industry. 


LEGAL STATUS 


The difficulty in drawing a line between handicrafts and in- 
dustry helps to explain why there is usually no legal definition of 
handicrafts. 

However, some countries possess legislation recognising the 
handicraft trades as a distinct economic, social and legal entity, 
and safeguarding the title of craftsman or master craftsman. In 
some cases the handicraft trades have been given what amounts 
to a charter. 

In Western Germany, Parliament passed an Act on 26 March 
1953 dealing with the organisation of handicrafts. Section 1 of the 
Act states that “an industrial undertaking may not be termed a 
handicraft undertaking unless it is run as such and belongs to one 
of the trades given in the schedules attached to the present Act ”. 
These handicraft trades, numbering 91 in all, are divided into 
seven groups: building, metal, woodworking, clothing, food, 
personal services, and glass, paper, pottery and miscellaneous. 

Only persons on a handicrafts register may set themselves up 
in business in a handicraft trade. These registers are maintained 
by the chambers of handicrafts, which are public bodies corporate, 
each being responsible for handicrafts within a given region. 
Their duties are to promote, safeguard and represent the interests 
of craftsmen, promote vocational training, maintain the quality 
of handicraft products and, in some cases, issue certificates of origin. 
The Act also deals with vocational training, the qualifications of 
master craftsmen and trade organisation. 

In Austria the 1952 Act concerning industry! states that as a 
general rule any person setting himself up in business in certain 
designated handicraft trades must be a master craftsman. Excep- 
tions to this may be made by the prefect in consultation with the 
appropriate trade organisation (Inmnung). The number of trades 
officially classified as handicrafts is 79. 

In France a new Handicrafts Code was issued in 1952.2 This 
protects the term “ handicraft worker ”, which may only be used 
by qualified master craftsmen as defined in the Act of 16 July 1952 





1 Bundesgesetzblatt, 3 Sep. 1952. 
2 Journal officiel, Nos. 52-71, July 1952. 
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and who are registered. The Code also deals with the chambers of 
handicrafts (which represent the interests of master craftsmen and 
journeymen in their districts), the register of trades, vocational 
training, credits for craftsmen, tendering and assistance to un- 
employed handicraft workers. 

In the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, every handicraft concern 
must be registered with the chamber of handicrafts and must also 
possess the licence required by the Grand Ducal Decree of 28 April 
1937. This licence is issued by the chamber of handicrafts, which 
may withhold it from persons failing to comply with the statutory 
conditions governing the performance of the trade. According to 
other provisions, it may only be granted to holders of a master 
craftsman’s certificate. Thus, before setting up as a master crafts- 
man a person must possess a master’s certificate and a handicraft 
licence and, at the same time, be registered with the chamber of 
handicrafts.! 

In Spain, handicrafts are officially recognised by the Labour 
Charter of 9 March 1938. A decree issued by the Minister of Labour 
on 10 May 1946 defines a handicraft worker as the head of a work- 
shop whose trade is included in the schedule of handicraft trades. 
He must personally own the capital and equipment, in addition 
to being actually in charge of the work and taking a hand in the 
manufacture. He must also bear full technical, commercial and 
administrative responsibility for the running of his concern. The 
“handicraft worker’s card ” gives details of the holder’s skills and 
may only be issued by the trade organisations officially responsible 
for representing handicraft workers, promoting and safeguarding, 
their interests and regulating apprenticeship. The Ministry of 
Labour has published a schedule of 368 handicraft trades grouped 
in 13 main crafts. 

Lastly, in the Netherlands, the authorities set up machinery to 
regulate each occupation during the Second World War. All handi- 
craft workers were compelled to join a central handicrafts organi- 
sation, which was abolished under an Act of 1950. Nevertheless, 
in the trades concerned it is hoped that official machinery will be 
set up to deal with their interests. Under the Establishment of 
Small Undertakings Act, 1937, a handicraft trade may only be 
carried on by holders of a licence issued by the appropriate Chamber 
of Commerce and Manufacture, which only gives permission to 
open a business to those employers who can supply evidence of their 
skill and solvency. 

It will be noted how much the legislation of these countries has 
in common: the protection of the title of handicraft worker or 


1 L’artisanat au Grand-Duché de Luxembourg, op. cit. 
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master craftsman, compulsory registration with an official body 
(the chamber of handicrafts) and the issue of a handicraft worker’s 
card or a licence to set up a business only to those who give proof 
of their skill. 


HuMAN ADVANTAGES 


From the human standpoint, the handicraft concern has a 
number of undoubted advantages. 

One must be careful not to be carried away by the enthusiasm 
of writers who have probably never led the life of either an industrial 
worker or a handicraft worker. It is easy to paint an idyllic picture 
of handicraft work in contrast with the servitude of the factory 
worker, bound to his job and forced to repeat the same apparently 
pointless movements all day long, but in reality things are much 
less clear-cut. 

In modern large-scale industry there are many jobs that are 
exciting for those who perform them. The men who drive the huge 
machines created by human inventiveness, who by turning a few 
handles control a dam supplying a whole province or county with 
water, regulate the movement of shipping in and out of a harbour 
or follow on an illuminated panel the movement of trains along a 
railway network, all need more intelligence and ability than a stone- 
cutter, mason or carpenter. “ The modern workman usually needs 
more ability than the handicraft worker by reason of the length of 
his apprenticeship, the difficulty of the job, the general mental and 
physical effort and the range of knowledge entailed. ” ! 

It could also be argued that handicraft workers are tied to their 
jobs just as the operative is tied to his machine. Their outlook is 
limited and their mental and social level is not much higher. 

But the fact remains that handicraft work has a great advantage 
over industrial work in that those engaged in it are fully aware of 
the purpose of their work. Many workers, after a number of years 
in the same factory, have never seen where the materials they use 
come from or where they go, and only wish they could find “a job 
where they feel they are doing something useful ”. The handicraft 
worker on the other hand, begins, machines and finishes the same 
article himself. He knows the purpose of his job and carries it 
through to completion. He chooses his own tools and his own way 
of doing the work. He is master of his own time and job and not 
only directs the work but at the same time helps to perform it, 
giving full scope to his imagination, initiative and abilities. 

Moreover, the personal relationship between a _ handicraft 
worker and his assistants usually leads to a more pleasant social 


1H. pE Man: La joie au travail (Paris, Alcan, 1930), p. 190. 
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atmosphere than that found in very big firms, where the workers 
hardly know and, in some cases, have never been near “ the 
boss ”. The handicraft worker belongs to the same world as his 
assistants. He went through the same stages as they did before 
setting up in business himself. He personally teaches the appren- 
tices their trade and, as he is always with them, keeps a close eye 
on their progress, so that vocational training in a handicraft work- 
shop is carried out under continuous personal supervision. 

I would not go so far as to say that it is perfect, but the chances 
of personal training are much greater in handicrafts than in many 
industries. 

A small undertaking often grows until at the end of a generation 
or two it has developed into a big firm. Many big industrial com- 
bines started off as humble handicraft workshops. Of course, such 
growth, which was common at the start of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, is much rarer today, but it should not be ruled out altogether. 
On the whole the trend is all to the good and it is unwise to exercise 
discrimination against big firms. 

Lastly, the handicraft undertaking is essentially a family 
business. In all European countries the number of undertakings 
where the handicraft worker is helped only by the members of his 
family accounts for a considerable proportion, sometimes as high 
as 70 per cent., of the total number of handicraft undertakings. 
It is not uncommon for such a business to be handed down from 
father to son for several generations and to remain in the family 
without interruption. The father is responsible for his son’s 
apprenticeship, and their home and the workshop are in the same 
building. They work together as a family and, even if one or two 
journeymen are employed, they too soon fit into the life of the 
family. 

However, the handicraft trades are confronted by a number of 
social, economic and technical problems that cannot be ignored. 


SocIAL PROBLEMS 


Such information as we possess on the living standards, incomes 
and outgoings of handicraft workers is both scanty and fragmentary. 
A great deal of research bas been made into the budgets of wage 
earners and salaried employees but nothing of the same kind has 
been done in the case of handicraft workers’ budgets. The subject 
has, in fact, scarcely been touched. Mention should, of course, be 
made of the valuable research carried out, with extreme care and 
scientific accuracy, by such bodies as the Netherlands Economic 
Institute for the Middle Classes, the German Institute of Handi- 
crafts, the Swiss Arts and Crafts Research Institute and the 
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Austrian Higher Commercial School in Vienna. But this research 
has been limited to certain branches of handicrafts and only deals 
with figures of turnover or outgoings, which is by no means the 
same thing as the real income of those in the handicraft trades, 
and it would be unwise to attempt to draw any conclusions from 
this that could be applied to handicrafts as a whole. One can only 
hope that the research now being carried out will, despite the 
many very real difficulties in the way, soon yield comparable 
statistics and data on the living standards of handicraft workers. 

As an example it may be mentioned that according to inquiries 
made in the Netherlands the average turnover of handicraft 
undertakings in 1947 was 8,900 florins a year in the rural areas and 
15,900 florins in the towns. Although in the food trades 29 per 
cent. of undertakings had an annual turnover of between 25,000 
and 50,000 florins, 42 per cent. of all handicraft workers had a 
turnover of less than 5,000 florins a year, which is extremely 
meagre. In practice, a turnover of this size is not enough to keep 
a man and his family, and it should be borne in mind that the 
income from the undertaking is usually supplemented by earnings 
from other jobs performed on the side by the handicraft worker or 
members of his family. The report to the Netherlands States- 
General by the Ministry of Economic Affairs estimates that under- 
takings run full-time by a handicraft worker and his assistants 
provide a reasonable income with something left over to form 
reserves and allow for depreciation.! 

The same impression emerges from the inquiries made by the 
Austrian Arts and Crafts Research Institute (dealing with tailors, 
house painters and electrical fitters) ? as well as from the work of a 
panel on the joinery trade * set up jointly by Switzerland, Austria, 
the Federal Republic of Germany and Luxembourg. But I must 
repeat that systematic research of the same kind dealing with many 
more trades is needed to give an accurate picture of the average 
incomes and living standards of handicraft workers. 

Professor W. Heinrich has adduced figures to show the extent 
of the burden borne by undertakings in the form of social security 
contributions, trading licences and income tax. 

Some reference should be made to social security costs, which, 
when every allowance is made, bear relatively more heavily on 
small firms than on large ones. The latter can spread their costs 


1 Middenstandsnota, op. cit. 

2? W. HeErnricH: “ Enquétes au service de la recherche professionnelle”, 
in Annales de droit économique, 1953, No. 4, pp. 45 ff. 

3H. Horeppet and J. WEeEIBEL: “Bericht iiber den internationalen 
Betriebsvergleich im Schreiner(Tischler)-Handwerk”, in Internationales 
Gewerbearchiv (St. Gall), Jan.-Mar. 1955. 
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over a much greater number of units of output, while in the small 
firm with one wage earner or more, wages are usually the main 
element in over-all as well as in production costs. Production and 
profit margins in handicrafts are low, and any rise in costs, however 
small, has a far more serious impact on the stability of the under- 
taking. In referring to social security costs I do not merely mean 
the contributions paid by the head of the undertaking under the 
various social security schemes for himself and his workmen, but 
also the cost of dealing with all the documents, cards, registers, 
forms and returns required by social legislation. 

A large undertaking usually has a special department to handle 
this “social accountancy ”, and its running costs merely form part 
of the general cost of administration and management. But the 
handicraft worker cannot afford to employ a clerk solely to handle 
all the paper work involved and so he has to deal with it himself, 
either during working hours or in his spare time. While he objects 
to the cost of the contributions, he objects even more to all the 
red tape involved, particularly as he has not always the education 
needed to understand all the laws and regulations, which are as 
voluminous as they are involved, or to keep up with all the enact- 
ments, orders and circulars that appear on the subject. 

Handicraft workers have sometimes been accused of evading 
social legislation. It is asserted that the number of violations is 
distinctly higher in small and medium-sized undertakings than in 
the large firms, which are more easily supervised by the labour 
inspectors. These charges are exaggerated, at least in Belgium, 
where special investigations have been made on this very point, 
and the annual reports of the labour inspectorate and the enforce- 
ment department of the social security scheme do not support the 
contention that the proportion of violations is higher in small 
firms. The number of workers not included in returns to the 
National Social Security Office and discovered by the enforcement 
department in 1950 was 16,878 in the case of firms employing less 
than five wage earners, 23,288 in the case of firms with between 
five and 50 wage earners, 6,809 in the case of firms with between 
51 and 250 wage earners, and 1,701 in the case of firms with over 
250 wage earners. As small undertakings with fewer than five 
wage earners account for 90 per cent. of the total number of under- 
takings in Belgium, they come quite well out of the comparison. 

Such violations as do occur are due to ignorance and negligence 
rather than to any deliberate desire to defraud. The law is so 
complicated that it is hard for the head of a small firm who has 
his hands full running his business to comply with it properly. 
It should be pointed out, however, that in Belgium small employers 
can obtain a great deal of assistance by taking advantage of the 
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employers’ group secretariats, which are empowered to handle on 
their behalf all the paper work entailed by the social security scheme." 

The smallness of the average handicraft undertaking makes it 
more vulnerable, as an increase of 1 or 2 per cent. in the employers’ 
social security contributions can have very serious consequences 
for some small undertakings. Investigations in Western Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, Belgium and the Netherlands show that once 
social security costs rise above a certain point, handicraft workers 
either refuse to take on any more workers or dismiss one of those 
already in their employment. In Belgium, one of the explanations 
for the encouraging growth in apprenticeship is the fact that the 
employer does not have to pay the same social security contribu- 
tions for his apprentice as for wage earners. This bears out the 
point made above, for if apprentices were suddenly made subject 
to all the requirements that now affect wage earners their numbers 
would fall off sharply. 

I therefore conclude from the foregoing that social legisla- 
tion must be adapted to the special needs of handicraft concerns. 
This does not mean that workers employed by handicraft workers 
should be expected to forgo the benefits of social legislation, for 
they are entitled to them irrespective of the size of the undertaking 
they work for. Moreover, any attempt to curtail the social benefits 
of workers in small undertakings would inevitably back-fire, as 
workers in such a case would seek jobs with the large undertakings. 
But it is important that the attention of legislators should be drawn 
to this section of the economy and to the effect that their actions 
may have on the existence of handicraft undertakings. 

This concern should be shared by the I.L.O. I am convinced 
that international organisations should, in framing new interna- 
tional Conventions, make allowance for the numerical and social 
importance of the handicraft trades and the special needs of small 
handicraft units. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


The handicraft worker is not only a producer. He handles all 
the commercial, accounting, administrative and financial ques- 
tions which in a big firm are dealt with by separate departments. 
He has to be a producer and a salesman at the same time, buying 
his raw materials and such tools as he needs and marketing the 
finished product. This twofold problem of buying and selling is 
normally solved in the most empirical way. The handicraft worker 
buys his raw materials and tools from the suppliers he knows and 
waits for orders to come in from customers who know him and 


1 Cf. O. Bossaert: “ Social Problems of the Belgian Middle Classes”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. LX XII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sep. 1955. 
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rely on him. This has been the traditional procedure until now, 
but in the modern world the small business has to meet competi- 
tion from low-cost mass production. It is true that customers still 
go to the handicraft firm for certain products or services, but the 
handicraft worker cannot hold his ground or survive if he merely 
waits for customers to come to him. He must go out and look for 
them, make himself known, advertise and offer good quality at 
reasonable prices. Handicraft prices have hitherto evolved hap- 
hazardly, but in future they will have to keep in line with the prices 
of goods purchased in volume and backed by large-scale publicity. 

This means that the handicraft worker is faced with problems 
his predecessors of a century ago never dreamt about. He must 
lower his prices and at the same time leave himself an adequate 
margin of profit. The only way of doing this is to cut his overheads, 
obtain his supplies more cheaply, and work for a wider market. 
Better terms are more readily obtained from suppliers if handicraft 
workers in the same trade and district band together. Suppliers 
will be willing to grant such a handicraft association or co-operative 
the same discounts and credit facilities that they give to big firms, 
which can place large, regular orders. This has led to the formation 
of handicraft co-operatives, with varying success. They are very 
highly developed in the Scandinavian countries, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland and Germany, but less so in Belgium, France and 
Italy. In most cases they are joint purchasing co-operatives con- 
sisting of, for example, painters, electricians or hairdressers. The 
co-operative buys raw materials and equipment directly from the 
producer and resells them to its members on attractive terms, in 
addition to which it gives an annual rebate in proportion to members’ 
purchases. It also stores their materials and equipment for them so 
that they do not have to tie up their money over long periods for 
this purpose. Handicraft co-operatives can also aid their members 
by informing them of new products and working methods and there- 
by giving them useful advice on questions of management, publi- 
city and accountancy. In some cases they even organise jointly 
financed publicity campaigns. An example of this is to be found in 
the work of the “ Aid to Good Housing ” co-operative in Ziirich 
and the “ Furnishing Handicraft ” foundation in Basle, which, with 
the help of interior decorators and artists of the modern school, have 
designed practical, simple furniture manufactured in small work- 
shops to cater for the needs and pockets of a fairly wide public— 
which enables them to withstand the competition of the large firms. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany there are 727 joint- 
purchasing handicraft co-operatives comprising some 100,000 
handicraft workers. In Belgium this type of co-operation has made 
little headway. According to a census conducted by the National 
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Institute of Statistics there were 94 handicraft co-operative socie- 
ties on 31 December 1946 with a total of 17,732 members. 

Apart from co-operative societies for joint purchasing, a number 
of countries have co-operatives for the joint use of machinery 
along the same lines as in agriculture, where farmers often pool 
their resources to buy a combine harvester and take turns to use it. 
In Denmark and Sweden handicraft workers have banded together 
in the same way to buy and equip co-operative workshops with the 
most modern tools, which they use in turn. Elsewhere handicraft 
co-operatives have set up laboratories and test stations to check the 
quality of the goods received from suppliers or manufactured by 
the handicraft workers themselves. 

Marketing can also be facilitated by working together in this 
way. There are first-class handicraft workers who make a proper 
study of the market, but they are few and far between. Most never 
think of going out to look for business or seeking ways of expanding 
their market ; and if they do think of it, they usually have not 
enough time. Here, too, joint co-operative action can be very 
effective, particularly in the search for new markets. Only handi- 
craft workers with wide experience, good business sense and enough 
money can go abroad to look for markets, but this is within the 
range of a handicrafts association. It has been done in Italy, 
where, as a result of encouragement from the United States, which 
is the chief outlet for Italian artistic handicrafts, a National Handi- 
crafts Board was set up in January 1947 to promote and co-ordinate 
the export drive. The Board conducts propaganda overseas by 
means of exhibitions and fairs, grants export credits and safeguards 
the interests of the handicraft trades in the negotiation of commer- 
cial agreements. In Belgium similar action was recently taken by 
the Ministry for the Middle Classes. In the Netherlands there is a 
Creative Handicrafts Centre at Delft, which plays a useful part in 
marketing artistic handicrafts while keeping a strict watch on the 
quality of the products. In Denmark there is in the centre of 
Copenhagen a permanent exhibition of handicraft products run by 
a handicrafts co-operative. 

These examples show much better than any lengthy arguments 
what can be done once handicraft workers realise that association is 
the best way of protecting their livelihood, expanding trade, and 
thereby regaining lost ground. 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


The idea of productivity, the need to increase it, and the study 
of the contributory factors have all become familiar topics in 
industrial circles. But all the efforts and propaganda in this direc- 
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tion have so far only affected large and medium-scale industry. 
Small undertakings are reached very slowly, and with great diffi- 
culty. However, this section of economy, the importance of which 
has been emphasised, cannot stand aside from the general drive 
to raise productivity. If the handicraft trades are to survive they 
must be thoroughly modernised, re-equipped and reorganised along 
efficient lines; they must also improve their vocational training 
and overhaul their working methods. 

It is heartening to note that the First European Regional 
Conference of the I.L.O. requested that a special study should be 
made of the problems of raising productivity in small undertakings. 

Taking the handicraft trades as a whole, there has undoubtedly 
been a praiseworthy effort to keep abreast of technical developments, 
but for this purpose enthusiasm, imagination and business sense 
are not enough. A businessman has to be learning all the time. 
He must improve the internal organisation and accountancy 
methods of the undertaking, keep an eye on his competitors’ 
experiments, enlarge his knowledge and generally increase his own 
efficiency. Without quality, the handicraft trades cannot progress, 
and, as quality is governed by the raw materials and equipment 
used and the skill of the handicraft worker himself, it follows that 
these trades are as much in need of adequate research facilities as 
industry. 

These considerations have prompted action in a number of 
countries. In Western Germany the Hanover Higher Technical 
School has set up a Technical Handicrafts Institute, which keeps 
a close watch on technical progress and passes on information to 
the handicraft trades affected. It trains “ handicraft engineers ”, 
who are given a stiff theoretical course and are then employed by 
handicraft organisations to give recommendations and advice 
regarding new equipment, raw materials, etc., no matter how small 
or remote the firms may be. 

In Aix-la-Chapelle an institute has been set up to promote the 
use of plastics in small and medium-sized undertakings. This was 
done with financial help from a number of large manufacturers of 
plastic products who saw in this an opportunity of enlarging their 
market. It has the twofold aim of training specialist engineers in 
the use of plastics, the training being given mainly in scientific 
research centres and laboratories, and of teaching handicraft 
employers the technique of using plastics. The institute has been 
attended by handicraft workers from a number of countries, includ- 
ing Finland, Sweden, Denmark and Switzerland. It has also set 
up a permanent exhibition of finished and semi-finished products. 

In the Netherlands the report by the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs to the second chamber of the States-General in 1954 on the 
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problems of the middle classes devoted considerable attention to 
productivity. It stated that it could be improved in four ways : 
by expanding turnover, improving the quality of the product, 
raising managerial efficiency and introducing co-operation. On 
each of these points the report made recommendations or quoted 
examples showing how the Netherlands handicraft trades are 
being encouraged to raise their productivity. The Economic 
Institute for the Middle Classes acts as a central study and research 
office as well as an information and reference centre. It has also 
been responsible for a number of inquiries and publications on the 
subject of management accountancy, which have been designed 
to help small businessmen to calculate their production costs more 
accurately and run their undertaking more efficiently. 

In Sweden the co-operative workshops already referred to also 
help to increase productivity. 

In Belgium the authorities have taken a number of steps to 
encourage and promote technical progress in the handicraft trades. 
These include a technical assistance programme comprising per- 
manent pilot workshops and mobile model workshops to show 
handicraft workers how to improve their equipment and working 
methods. In addition laboratories have been set up whose facilities 
are available to handicraft workers, technical libraries have been 
formed, and a film has been produced to show handicraft workers 
how they can improve their skills. 

Nor has private initiative been backward in this respect. In 
January 1953 a number of trade federations set up a National 
Technical Assistance and Applied Research Centre in Antwerp, 
with laboratories and research facilities available to small under- 
takings, particularly those in the laundry, dyeing, joinery, meat 
and bakery trades. 

In France the National Productivity Board does not confine 
itself to large undertakings but encourages and publicises measures 
taken by small handicraft concerns to improve their efficiency. 


INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 


Two things are necessary for such an increase in productivity : 
vocational training and wider credit facilities. The governments 
of most European countries have made a major effort in both 
respects. 


Vocational Training 


The need for vocational training no longer requires demonstra- 
tion. A handicraft worker cannot hope to improve his living 
standards unless he has a minimum understanding of the principles 
of management and a minimum degree of skill. 
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There are two main types of vocational training: classroom 
instruction, in the shape of full-time technical training, and prac- 
tical training in the workshop, supplemented by courses. 

In the past, handicraft workers have only mastered their trade 
by submitting to a very severe discipline under the supervision and 
direction of a master craftsman who had himself been through the 
same process. In this way the handicraft trades have progressively 
become enriched with the experience acquired and handed down 
from father to son and from master to apprentice. In our times, when 
techniques are changing rapidly and new materials and methods are 
constantly being introduced, the vocational and technical training 
of the handicraftsman must be as broad as possible so as to enable 
him to adjust himself to new methods and retain his grasp of the 
trade. In most countries therefore, technical training is supplemented 
by general courses designed to give apprentices a wider outlook. 

Apprenticeship is subject to a legally recognised contract, and 
in many countries it is encouraged by government bonuses or grants. 
Before being able to engage an apprentice, at least under a recog- 
nised contract, the employer must supply evidence of his own 
capacity, and the authorities ensure that the contract is properly 
carried out. At the end of the period of apprenticeship (which 
varies in length from country to country and trade to trade, but 
averages three years), the apprentice can, if he wishes, continue 
his training and, after passing several more examinations, finally 
become an employer or a master craftsman. In most countries 
this is the form of training most widely followed. 

The development and progress of handicraft apprenticeship 
can be gauged from the following figures. In Western Germany 
the census of 30 September 1949 showed that in round figures there 
were 500,000 apprentices in handicraft undertakings, making 
70 per cent. of the total number of apprentices in industry and 
handicrafts combined. The position is less encouraging in France, 
where, according to Mr. Mourier, about 41,000 apprentices com- 
plete their training every year. In some trades the number of 
apprentices entering the trade is lower than the number of master 
craftsmen and journeymen leaving it. This applies particularly to 
the old craft trades such as those of the basket-maker, tinker, 
cutler, tinsmith and clog-maker.} 

In Hungary, however, the efforts of the handicraft co-oper- 
atives to provide vocational training have enabled the number of 
craftsmen to be maintained. In Poland 14,462 young handi- 
craftsmen passed the master craftsmen’s examination in 1947 and 
36,174 the apprentices’ examination. 


1 H. MourIER, op. cit. 
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In Belgium the number of approved contracts of apprentice- 
ship has been as follows : in 1946 there were 9,578 ; in 1947, 10,205 ; 
in 1948, 7,746; in 1949, 9,626; in 1950, 10,109; in 1951 9,185; 
and in 1952, 9,283. 

In Switzerland 26,277 apprentices sat for the apprentices’ 
examination in 1953 : 27,638 new contracts of apprenticeship were 
registered in the same year, and the total number of current 
contracts was 79,382 at the end of 1953. Between 1936 and 1953 
the average number of contracts concluded was more than 20,000 
a year.! 

In cases where, as in the Netherlands and the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg, a permit to open a business or a handicraftsman’s 
certificate is only granted to those who can give proof of their 
skill, vocational training is naturally expanding rapidly. Legislation 
of this kind has thus been very effective in raising standards of skill 
in small undertakings. 

Thus, irrespective of their approach—whether complete 
freedom or a measure of indirect restriction—all countries appear 
to have grasped the vital importance of vocational training, and 
governments are encouraging apprenticeships in some cases through 
grants and in others through regulations. 


Credit Facilities 


The handicraft worker needs credit for the same reason and 
durpose as the large employer. At the start he needs it to open up 
his business and buy tools, equipment and materials. Later he 
needs it to convert, improve and modernise his tools and equipment, 
so as to meet his customers’ requirements or keep up with technical 
progress. He must also have working capital and enough money 
in hand, after his initial outlay, to be able to carry stocks. Lastly, 
he needs adequate credit to acquire the premises in which he carries 
on his business. 

Small undertakings usually need medium and _ long-term, 
rather than short-term, credits. At certain periods of the year they 
have to make large-scale purchases to cope with orders that are 
only paid for after a considerable lapse of time. Moreover, the cost 
of renewing their tools and equipment is usually greater than 
anything they can set aside out of their annual profits. Ample 
credit facilities are therefore essential if the productivity of handi- 
craft undertakings is to be increased. 

They can of course apply through the usual financial channels, 
particularly the banks. But in practice the banks find small loans 


1 La Vie économique (Berne), Apr. 1954, p. 153 ff. 
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a relatively unrewarding operation, as administrative costs take a 
disproportionate share of the profit they are likely to make. Hence 
the old saying that it is harder to borrow ten pounds than ten 
thousand. 

Alongside the private banks, other credit institutions have there- 
fore been set up with government backing to transact all opera- 
tions affecting small and medium-sized undertakings. Examples 
of this are to be found in the chains of “people’s” or “trade” 
credit banks, which advance loans for the re-equipment of small 
undertakings, thereby helping to improve their efficiency. Usually 
there is a central body with responsibility for making loans either 
directly to the handicraft workers themselves or, more usually, 
to co-operative credit associations formed for, and by, handicraft 
workers to purchase tools and new equipment or to supply the 
funds needed to launch a business or provide its working capital. 
In Western Germany this is done by the people’s banks with their 
700 branches, in Austria by the people’s banks also, in Italy by 
the Central Loan Bank (Centro-Banco), in Belgium by the National 
Trade Credit Fund, in France by the Central Catering, Commercial 
and Industrial Fund, in the Netherlands by the Middenstandsbank, 
and in Switzerland by the Swiss Association of Arts and Crafts 
Guarantee Co-operatives.! 

The scale of operations of these institutions is extremely im- 
pressive but examples cannot be quoted here for reasons of space.? 

Efforts have been made in recent years to make further im- 
provements in the credit facilities for small undertakings. The fact 
is that whatever facilities are made available by the credit institu- 
tions, handicraft workers and small manufacturers are sometimes 
quite unable to provide all the guarantees and securities required, 
with the result that the number of those receiving loans from the 
people’s or trade banks is relatively small. In 25 years 60,000 
industrial, commercial or handicraft undertakings in Belgium were 
granted loans from these sources, and in 1954 only 1,359 handicraft 
concerns were given loans to buy new equipment. In order to 
provide handicraft workers with the necessary security, mutual 
guarantee societies have been set up in Western Germany, the 
Netherlands, France, Luxembourg, Belgium and Switzerland, 
usually in the form of co-operative societies and sometimes with 
financial backing from the government. Members have to under- 


1 F. R. THoy: “Rapport général sur le crédit populaire et la produc- 
tivité”, submitted to the Sixth Congress of the Confédération internationale 
du crédit populaire, Algiers, May 1952. 

® Reference may be made to the proceedings of the Confédération inter- 
nationale du crédit populaire as well as to the August 1953 issue of Docu- 
mentation internationale, published by the Swiss Arts and Crafts Research 
Institute (St. Gall). 
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take to maintain proper accounts, and this is a useful way of 
encouraging efficient management. Thus governments, official 
credit institutions and the trades themselves are well aware of the 
importance of handicraft credit. The institutions specialising in 
credit for the self-employed have undeniably done good work, 
although on a limited scale in relation to the needs of small handi- 
craft undertakings. It is encouraging to note that handicraft credit 
is now being linked with measures to improve productivity. 


CONCLUSION 


This article has tried to set the handicraft trades in perspective 
against the background of the European economy and to indicate 
the main problems facing handicrafts in Europe. I hope it will 
convince my readers of the social and economic importance of the 
millions of people who at present earn their living in this way. The 
First Session of the European Regional Conference in Geneva 
expressed the hope that the International Labour Organisation 
would make a study of the special problems involved in increasing 
productivity in small undertakings. Handicraft circles have been 
greatly impressed by this concern for small business on the part of 
an assembly comprising representatives of governments, large- 
scale industry and trade unions. 

Any study by the I.L.O. will inevitably cover all the social 
problems of importance to handicraft workers, for it is impossible 
to deal with productivity without going into all the other factors 
that govern.it, and, as is now appreciated, social and economic 
factors are just as important as material and technical factors. 
A thorough survey will therefore have to be made of all the ques- 
tions I have only been able to touch on in this article. 

Moreover, it would be desirable if, in preparing and framing 
international labour standards, the I.L.O. were to be made aware 
of the special needs of handicraft undertakings, and the repercus- 
sions that new regulations can have on their stability and even 
their existence. No one would wish social progress for all workers, 
whether wage earning or self-employed, to be slowed down in any 
way, but any regulations that, while attempting to give workers 
new social benefits, cause unemployment among those employed in 
small undertakings can hardly be termed genuine social progress. 
There must be a measure of flexibility, as some governments have 
already realised. I feel sure that permanent contact between the 
I.L.O. and most of the national and international handicraft organi- 
sations will be as profitable to the International Labour Organisa- 
tion as to the handicraft trades themselves. 





Pensionable Age under Old-Age 
Pension Schemes 


by 
Daniel S. GERIG 
International Labour Office 


Diverse factors have recently led a number of countries to take 
a renewed interest in the problem of the appropriate age at which to 
provide old-age pensions under their social security schemes. Impor- 
tant among these have been steady increases in the aged population, 
sharp rises in pension costs, various changes tn life expectancy, unem- 
ployment among older workers and manpower difficulties resulting 
from the close relation between the pensionable age and the age of 
retirement. Concern with these problems led to inclusion of the age 
of retirement as a principal item on the agenda of the First European 
Regional Conference of the I.L.O., held in Geneva early this year. 
The subject of pensionable age also formed one of the primary topics 
of discussion at the Fifth Inter-American Conference on Social 
Security held in Caracas in March 1955. 

The following article, after reviewing existing provisions, under- 
takes to restate some of the fundamental considerations that ought to 
be weighed in fixing the minimum pensionable age, having regard for 
the interests of older workers themselves, the general economy, and 
pension finances. It then discusses ways of securing greater flexibility 
in the relation between the basic pensionable age and the age at which 
pensions are first drawn. It 1s based in part on reports prepared for 
the two conferences referred to above. 


MAJOR function of modern social security systems is the fur- 

nishing of protection in old age. About 50 nations now have 
general old-age pension schemes covering all or much of their 
employed population. These include all European countries, most 
American countries, and a number in Asia and Africa. Public 
schemes for special occupations, as well as numerous private 
pension schemes, are also found in a number of countries. 
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A basic decision faced under all pension schemes is the minimum 
age at which a normal old-age pension is to be payable. This 
“pensionable age” may differ from the “retirement age” at 
which workers actually stop work—a “compulsory retirement age” 
at which employees are required to cease employment—and some- 
times also the age at which workers actually begin to draw their 
pensions. 

The specific location of the pensionable age can have extensive 
ramifications in a country. It determines the adequacy with which 
a pension scheme meets the needs of older workers—whether 
benefits are actually available to them at a time when they are no 
longer able to work or find employment. It involves questions of 
equity, as it determines how much leisure workers can enjoy after 
a lifetime of work. It also markedly affects the cost of a pension 
scheme, the burden it imposes on active workers, employers and 
taxpayers, and thus the resources available for caring for other 
dependent groups as well. Of no less importance may be repercus- 
sions of the pensionable age on manpower resources because of 
its indirect influence on the actual age of retirement. 


PRESENT PENSIONABLE AGES 
General Schemes 


A list of the minimum ages now specified for receipt of a normal 
old-age pension under the general pension schemes of 50 countries 
is presented in table I. By a “ normal” pension is meant the full 
pension payable after completion of a substantial qualifying period 
and not partial or transitional pensions payable after only brief 
coverage. The table indicates that while a majority of countries 
have the same pensionable age for all persons irrespective of sex, 
a sizeable minority provide a lower pensionable age for women 
than for men. 

The pensionable ages now applied under general pension 
schemes may be summarised as follows, in descending order. 
Three countries specify age 70 and two age 67 for all persons. 
Twelve countries have a uniform age limit of 65 for both men and 
women, while a dual pensionable age of 65 for men and 60 for 
women is prescribed in ten countries. A uniform age of 60 is 
provided by eleven countries, and eight countries have a dual 
pensionable age of 60 for men and 55 for women. One country 
specifies age 55, two age 55 for men and 50 for women, and one 
age 50. 

The 20-year range between the highest and lowest ages appears 
rather substantial. On the other hand there is a fairly high con- 
centration around the two figures of 60 and 65 years. Nearly 
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TABLE I. MINIMUM PENSIONABLE AGE FOR NORMAL PENSION 
UNDER GENERAL PENSION SCHEMES 


70 (men and women) 


Canada ! 
Ireland ? 
Norway 


67 (men and women) 


Iceland 
Sweden 


65 (men and women) 


Men : 65; women: 60 


Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 5 
Denmark ® 

Gréece ” 

Iran 

Israel 

Poland 

Union of S. Africa 
United Kingdom 


Thailand 1 
Turkey 


Men : 60; women: 55 


Albania 
Bulgaria 
Hungary 
Italy 
Japan 
Panama 
Rumania 


Chile * 
Costa Rica 
Egypt 
Finland Brazil 

Germany (Fed. Rep.) Czechoslovakia 
Luxembourg 4 Dominican Republic 
Mexico France 8 
Netherlands New Zealand ® 
Portugal Paraguay 

Spain Peru 

Switzerland Philippines 

United States Saar 

1 Old-age assistance payable at age 65. 

2 Unemployment benefit payable to unemployed workers between 65 and 70 without limit on duration. 

3 Pensions payable to salaried employees at any age after 35 years of contribution. 

4 Pensionable age for salaried employees is 60. 

5 Pension may be claimed up to five years earlier, subject to a discount of 5 per cent. per year. 

6 Pension payable to men at 60 in case of failing health or other exceptional circumstances ; pensionable 
age for married women is 65. 

7 Pension may be claimed up to five years earlier, subject to discount of 0.5 per cent. per month. 

8 Pension of 20 per cent. of wages payable at 60, but rate increased by 4 per cent. for each year claim 
deferred after 60, with 40 per cent. of wages payable at 65, 60 per cent. at 70, etc.; pension equal to 
40 per cent. of wages awarded at 60 if claimant unfit for work. 

- “ Age benefit ” payable on income-test basis at 60, and “ superannuation benefit ” paid to all residents 
at 65. 

10 Scheme not yet in force. 

11 Age reduced one year for each two years of service over 30 years; pension may also be claimed up 
to five years before pensionable age, subject to a discount of 5 per cent. per year. 

12 Pension payable at any age after 30 years of contribution. 


U.S.S.R. 


60 (men and women) 
55 (men and women) 


Ecuador 


Men: 55; women: 50 
Argentina ! 
Yugoslavia 

50 (men and women) 


Uruguay 


two-thirds of the countries have one of these two limits for all 
persons, while over four-fifths apply them for male workers. 
As regards the geographic distribution, three of the five countries 
with the highest pensionable ages are Scandinavian, and the other 
two are also northern countries. In contrast, three of the four 
countries with the lowest pensionable ages are in South America. 
Otherwise, no very pronounced continental pattern is discernible. 
It may also be pointed out that most schemes retain the pension- 
able age adopted when they were first established. 


Special Occupations 


Some countries fix a lower pensionable age for particular 
categories of employees than for workers in general. This is done 
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either through special provisions under the general scheme, or by 
means of more liberal provisions of special schemes established for 
such groups. The age limits provided for such special occupations 
are usually either five or ten years below regular pensionable age. 

One occupation often assigned a preferential pensionable age 
of at least five years is mining. A further distinction is also some- 
times made between underground and surface mining, the pension- 
able age for the former being five additional years below that for 
the latter. Among countries that apply a reduced pensionable age 
at least for underground miners are Albania (50), Australia (60), 
Belgium (55), Bulgaria (50), Czechoslovakia (55), France (50), 
Japan (55), Luxembourg (58), Netherlands (55), Poland (60 for 
men and 55 for women), Rumania (50), and the U.S.S.R. (50). 
The Federal Republic of Germany and Austria pay a small “ long 
service ” pension to miners at 50 and also award invalidity pensions 
to many miners before pensionable age. 

Railway employment is another occupation that often enjoys 
a lower pensionable age, usually under a special scheme. Examples 
of this are found in Argentina (50 for men and 47 for women), 
Belgium (55), Brazil (55), Canada (60), France (50), Paraguay (50) 
and Switzerland (60). The pensionable age for women under the 
special railway scheme of the United States is 60, instead of 65 as 
under its general scheme. 

A certain number of maritime countries also provide reduced 
pensionable ages for seafarers. This is true, for example, of Argen- 
tina (45), Chile (60), France (50), Italy (50), Japan (55), the Nether- 
lands (60), Norway (60) and Sweden (55). 

Finally, a substantial number of countries maintain special 
pension schemes for civil servants. The pensionable age of such 
schemes is quite often below that of the country’s general scheme. 
Among nations where this situation exists may be mentioned 
Brazil (55), Canada (60), Ireland (60), Paraguay (50 for men and 
45 for women), Sweden (60 or 65 according to grade), the United 
Kingdom (60), and the United States (60). Norway pays pensions 
to female civil servants at 65 rather than at 70 as under its general 
scheme. 

Numerous private pension plans set up by individual employers 
are to be found in some countries, for example in the United 
States, Canada, the United Kingdom, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Switzerland and Scandinavian countries. Pensionable 
ages under such schemes vary considerably, but there was a 
tendency in the past to fix an age somewhat below that of the 
country’s general scheme. More recently there has been a tendency 
to raise the age limit under private plans more closely to, or some- 
times even above, that of the public scheme. 
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I.L.O. Standards 


It is interesting to compare existing pensionable ages with 
those approved by the International Labour Conference. Two 
1933 Conventions on old-age insurance (Nos. 35 and 36) provide 
that the pensionable age of insurance schemes for employees 
should not exceed 65 years. Recommendation No. 43 of the same 
year urges that the age be reduced to 60 in so far as the situation 
of countries permits. The 1944 Income Security Recommendation 
recommends that the age should not exceed 65 for men and 60 for 
women. The Social Security (Minimum Standards) Convention of 
1952 provides that pensionable age should not be higher than 
65 years, or such higher age as is fixed by a country with due 
regard to the working ability of its elderly persons. 


PENSIONABLE AGE AND AGED WORKERS 


The different and sometimes conflicting principles that should 
determine location of the pensionable age may be considered from 
the viewpoint of aged workers themselves, the general economy 
and the financing of old-age pensions. 

It is very important for the pensionable age to be adjusted to 
the security needs of older workers, since the essential purpose 
of old-age pensions is to deal with such needs. The crucial question 
here is the age at which workers normally begin to need or acquire 
an equitable right to the protection implicit in an old-age pension. 
The two main causes of involuntary loss of income on the part of 
aging workers are loss of ability to work and loss of ability to 
find a job even while still capable of working. In addition, aged 
workers may often wish to stop work voluntarily after they become 
tired of steady work and feel they need a period of leisure and rest 
after a long working life. The implications of these different kinds 
of income loss for pensionable age are considered below. 


Inability to Work 


Numerous physiological changes take place in the human body 
as it grows older. These changes are complex and differ from 
function to function and organ to organ. Most of the changes 
weaken the body in some way and contribute to its gradual de- 
terioration. Increases in skill and reliability as workers grow older 
may, at least in some occupations, more than offset for a time a 
decline in muscular vigour and stamina. Nevertheless, the general 
frailty that accompanies aging, together with a rising incidence 
of diseases prevalent among older persons, ultimately takes its toll. 
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The physiological effects of aging gradually make it more and 
more difficult for workers to carry on regular full-time employment. 
If, as is very desirable, employers assign them tasks adapted to 
their reduced capacity or provide them with part-time work, they 
may be able to keep on working for a long time and taper off 
employment gradually. More commonly, however, they reach a 
rather definite point where they find it impossible to continue work 
or where their employers at least are not satisfied with their ability 
to do so. As a result, their income stops more or less abruptly, 
and they then have a desperate need for some form of benefit to 
replace the income lost. 

The techniques of invalidity insurance might conceivably be 
applied to them in this case, with its medical verification of each 
claimant’s inability to work. At a certain point in the age curve, 
however, incapacity becomes so prevalent that individual verifica- 
tion of incapacity is practically redundant. Sound social security 
policy suggests that at this point an automatic presumption of 
incapacity should be made, and that old-age pensions should be 
payable to all eligible workers without investigation of capacity 
for work. 

In the light of the above, the pensionable age in any given 
country ought, in principle, to be located at the point where its 
insured workers commonly become physically unable to continue 
in regular employment. It is well known, of course, that the rate 
at which people age differs widely. Some become old and perhaps 
unable to work even: before 50, while others are still strong and 
capable of sustained work at 80. Such variation is traceable to 
differences in heredity, living conditions, life led in the past, and 
other factors. It is necessary, however, to disregard the striking 
exceptions in either direction and be guided by the age at which 
a substantial proportion of workers in the age group concerned 
(e.g. a third or a half) are unable to carry on regular employment. 

It is sometimes argued that recent developments in medical 
care, nutrition, housing, etc., have significantly prolonged average 
working life. This conclusion is probably based on the observed 
lengthening of the average total life span in a number of countries. 
But the first result does not necessarily follow from the second. 
Prolongation into the 60s of the lives of many persons who might 
otherwise have died in middle age, for example, might conceivably 
lead to higher rather than lower incapacity rates in the older age 
groups. While modern techniques may keep aged persons alive 
longer, the extent to which they have pushed back the age at which 
general frailty leads to incapacity for work is still far from clear. 

The age at which the incidence of incapacity first becomes 
heavy obviously can never be determined with any precision. 
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Findings with regard to this point in any country, therefore, must 
necessarily be somewhat arbitrary. Moreover, the particular age 
limit involved undoubtedly varies considerably in different parts 
of the world. Inter-country differences in climate, living conditions, 
nutrition, adequacy of medical care, housing and other factors 
inevitably produce differences in the average age at which workers 
become unable to work. The variation may indeed be so great that 
the age concerned may, in different parts of the world, be found 
within as wide a range as perhaps from 55 years to 65, or even 
from 50 to 70. 


Unemployment 


A second factor influencing the age at which workers need 
pensions is the difficulty they meet in finding and retaining employ- 
ment as they grow older. If an able-bodied older worker cannot 
obtain a job or hold one that he has, he is in almost as difficult an 
economic position as if physically unable to work. It might be 
argued that wage loss of this kind should be dealt with through 
unemployment insurance. Hardly a fourth of the nations of the 
world have unemployment insurance, however, and this social 
insurance branch moreover is usually equipped to deal only with 
short-term unemployment of perhaps six to 12 months’ duration. 
In contrast, the unemployment of aged workers often has a tendency 
to be permanent. 

The rising incidence of unemployment with age may be seen 
in the statistics of numerous countries for which the distribution 
of unemployed workers by age groups is available. An above- 
average frequency of unemployment often appears already in the 
early 40s and by the 60s it is quite pronounced. The spells of 
unemployment suffered by older workers also are commonly of 
longer than average duration. What this means concretely for 
individual employees as they grow older is difficulty in holding 
on to jobs they already have, long periods of unemployment be- 
tween jobs and, finally, permanent inability to find a new job. 

The employment difficulties of older workers result in part 
from hiring policies deliberately adopted by employers. The 
latter often exhibit a clear preference for engaging younger workers 
rather than those who are middle-aged or older. This is occasioned 
in some degree by the fact that declining physical powers often make 
older employees less productive on jobs requiring considerable 
muscular exertion, even though their long experience may make 
them more productive in operations involving a good deal of skill. 
It perhaps also results in part from a tendency towards over- 
specialisation as workers grow older, which lessens their adaptability 
to new processes and machinery. But, finally, it would also seem 
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to result in no small measure from an instinctive employer bias, 
whether justified or not, in favour of younger workers and against 
those who are older. 

Some improvement in the employment of older workers could be 
brought about by encouraging changes in employer hiring policies 
and through vigorous placement, vocational guidance and related 
programmes for expanding job opportunities for the aged. Much 
of the problem is likely to persist, however, whatever remedial 
measures are taken. In countries where the proportion of young 
persons is rising, difficulties that the aged now have in finding 
employment may increase in the future. In those where the 
population is aging, on the other hand, employment problems now 
met by aged workers may somewhat diminish. 

Since unemployment insurance is not equipped to handle the 
problem of quasi-permanent unemployment among older workers, 
old-age benefit schemes must be adapted so far as possible to fill 
the gap. Hence, the pensionable age ought to be located with 
regard, among other things, to the age level at which unemploy- 
ment becomes abnormally severe and tends to be permanent. 
Again, no single clear-cut point at which these conditions first 
emerge can be established, and conclusions with regard thereto 
unavoidably involve much discretion. In any case, the point will 
differ among countries according to their age composition and the 
state of the labour market in each, and will also vary over time 
in the same country with changes in economic activity. 


The Right to Rest 


Old-age benefits have as a purpose not only the aiding of 
disabled and unemployed older workers. They should also enable 
all aged workers, if they wish, to enjoy a period of leisure and rest 
following a long working life. Much of present-day work, especially 
in industry, is very monotonous and becomes more and more 
tiring as stamina declines with age. After many years of strenuous 
work, therefore, a worker would appear, on equitable grounds 
alone, to be entitled to a period of paid rest, even though he is 
still able-bodied and employment opportunities are plentiful. An 
old-age pension in this sense is a reward for long service to national 
production. It has been considered appropriate that part of the 
substantial increase in output that most countries have achieved 
during recent decades should be devoted to providing workers with 
more leisure through shorter hours, paid holidays, etc. A period 
of paid retirement should be regarded as still another type of 
leisure made possible by increased production. 

The particular point at which pensionable age is fixed deter- 
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mines how long a period of leisure older workers can enjoy before 
death. Thus, a country’s attitude concerning the desirable average 
length of this period should play an important role in its choice 
of the minimum age of eligibility for pensions. 

What is an appropriate period of leisure for a country to seek 
for its older workers ? As active work may continue for as long as 
40 years, an average retirement period of less than five years would 
seem too brief. A more reasonable objective is perhaps in the 
neighbourhood of ten years. Some peoples may attach a greater 
value to leisure than others, and such national differences in the 
“propensity to work” have to be taken into account. But to attempt 
to provide an average retirement period of much more than ten years 
may lead to high pension costs and ultimate financial difficulties. 

Decisions regarding the desired average period of pensioned 
retirement ought thus to take account of life-expectancy figures 
for aged workers in the country or under the scheme concerned. 
To illustrate hypothetically, if life expectancy at 60 is 15 years and 
at 65 is ten years, the pensionable age should be 65 if an average 
retirement period of ten years is thought appropriate, or 60 if a goal 
of 15 years of leisure on the average is sought. Since life expectancy 
differs among countries and even between different groups in the 
same country, however, the pensionable ages required to put the 
above concepts into effect necessarily will differ for countries and 
schemes. Likewise, if the expectation of life at higher ages should 
lengthen in the future, retirement could begin at later ages than 
in the past and still achieve much the same average duration. 
Life expectancy at higher ages has increased relatively little in 
recent decades, however, despite the marked improvement in 
many countries in such expectancy at younger and middle ages. 

Table II gives data for selected countries concerning the life 
expectancy of older males, i.e. the average number of years of life 
remaining to males surviving to specified ages, on the basis of 
mortality conditions prevailing during the periods indicated. 


Economic EFFECTS OF PENSIONABLE AGE 


In addition to its direct connection with the welfare of aged 
workers, the location of the pensionable age can have important 
repercussions on a country’s economy, especially its productive 
capacity and employment situation. In countries with a chronic 
shortage of manpower or where full employment prevails at a 
particular time, productive capacity is directly conditioned by 
the manpower resources available, which are thus a principal 
limiting factor to economic expansion. Hence each worker qualify- 
ing for a pension and withdrawing from employment reduces the 
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TABLE II. EXPECTATION OF LIFE OF MALES AT AGES 55, 60, 65 
AND 70 IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 











- i 
Country and period 

55 | 60 | 65 70 

EE ae 20.0 16.5 | 13.3 10.4 
Ee 15.7 13.0 10.6 8.5 
SS Ee 16.3 13.3 10.5 7.9 
England and Wales (1950)... . 18.6 15.1 12.0 9.3 
a eae ee 18.8 15.3 12.1 9.3 
Guatemala (1939-41) ...... 14.7 12.2 10.0 8.0 
Beemeery (1969). .....2.2-: 18.5 15.0 11.8 9.0 
DU 4% se et 4 @ @ 12.4 10.1 8.2 6.5 
Japan (1949-50). ........ 17.3 14.1 11.2 8.8 
Ee 16.1 13.4 10.9 8.7 
Netherlands (1947-49) ...... 21.5 17.5 13.9 10.7 
a re — 14.5 — 9.8 
nD © ht 6.6) & ole @ woe 15.3 12.4 9.9 7.6 
Sweden (1941-45) ........ 21.0 17.2 13.7 10.5 
Switzerland (1939-44) . oe 18.3 14.8 11.6 8.9 
United States (1949)! . 19.9 15.5 12.4 9.8 


























Source : Demographic Yearbooks of the United Nations. 
1 White population. 


nation’s labour force to that extent and thus its production poten- 
tial as well. This is especially significant when retiring employees 
possess badly needed skills. In these countries, therefore, pension- 
able-age provisions ought to be such as will cause workers to 
remain in employment to as late an age as is consistent with their 
ability to work and need for rest. 

The economic aspects of pensionable-age policy will be different 
in countries with chronically abundant or surplus manpower, or 
in which unemployment is heavy in a particular period. A principal 
economic task of such countries is to find jobs for the unemployed. 
The pensioning of an older worker and his withdrawal from em- 
ployment means in this case that a job is vacated that can be 
filled by a younger worker. In these countries, therefore, pension- 
able-age provisions should be such as will cause workers to leave 
employment at as early an age as is consistent with the financial 
feasibility of providing them with adequate pensions. 


PENSIONABLE AGE AND FINANCING OF PENSIONS 
Pension Costs 


There remain to be noted possible effects of the pensionable 
age upon the finances of schemes through which pensions are 
provided. This age in effect controls the duration of old-age 
pensions, that is the average period of time elapsing between the 
award of pensions and the death of their recipients, and thus the 
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number of age groups able to qualify. Hence it is a primary deter- 
minant of the size of the pension roll at any given time and, as a 
result, a major variable in pension costs. 

The expenditures of a pension scheme must be met from 
revenues obtained from the parties designated by law as its source 
of support. Under old-age insurance these are usually the employer, 
the employee and perhaps the State. Under non-contributory 
schemes the State may be the sole source of support. A low pension- 
able age means that contributors will sooner or later have to 
contribute to the scheme at a relatively high rate. A high pension- 
able age may mean a much lower rate of contribution. The precise 
age selected, therefore, should be one that involves contribution 
rates that will not unduly strain the ability of contributors to pay, 
either at the outset or in the foreseeable future. If the age selected 
is so low as to require excessively high rates of contribution at 
some point, the scheme is bound sooner or later to run into serious 
financial difficulty. 

Limits on the ability to contribute towards old-age benefits may 
be indefinite but they nevertheless exist. Contributions of 
employees must come from their margin between earnings and 
expenditure on current consumption. This margin normally is not 
large. From it they must often also contribute to other social 
security branches. Employers can shift much of their contributions 
in the form of higher prices, and thus there is not perhaps as rigid 
a limit on their ability to pay as on the workers’ ability. Never- 
theless, they must also support other social charges for their 
employees, and, if the combined burden of all such charges becomes 
too heavy, it may hamper production and lead to excessive increases 
in the prices of consumer goods. Contributions by the State or 
other public authorities necessarily come from the general tax- 
payers. The latter are also called upon to support other public 
services, of which a number are no less socially important than 
old-age pensions. 

In view of the limits inherent in the resources available for 
financing old-age benefits in any country, its pensionable age ought 
to be selected with careful regard for the burden it will impose upon 
such resources. If such cost implications of pensionable age are 
not considered, insolvency or partial default on the real value of 
benefits promised may be the eventual result. This would be a 
severe blow to the very security in old age that the scheme was 
set up to provide. 


Aging Population 


A long-continued rise in the proportion of aged in a country can 
lead in time to heavy pension costs as well as manpower difficulties. 
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The financing of a small pension scheme can be designed in such a 
way as to guarantee, even in such circumstances, payment of 
pensions promised, if sufficiently large actuarial reserves are main- 
tained. But this is not the case in practice with a scheme covering 
all or the majority of the working population ; the current cost of 
such a scheme must, inevitably, be borne in the last analysis out of 
current production. The effects of a growing aged population may 
be offset in some countries by increased productivity, or by 
decreases in the size of, and expenditure for, other dependent 
groups. If this is not the case, however, consideration may need 
to be given to changes in pension provisions that will counter to 
some degree both rising pension costs and the decline in the pro- 
portion of active workers. 

If the benefit provisions of a general pension scheme remain 
unchanged, a rise in expenditure can be met only by gradually 
raising the contributions and subsidies payable by the parties who 
finance it. This at some point, however, may bring the burdens on 
employees, employers and the State close to the limits referred to 
above. An alternative is to try to modify pension provisions in 
such a way as to reduce pension outlays. While one conceivable 
way of doing this is to reduce pension rates, pension amounts in 
most countries now provide little lee-way for doing this without 
violating basic standards of adequacy. Moreover, a reduction of 
pension rates already promised could well destroy public confidence 
in the whole pension principle. 

This brings one to possible methods of decreasing the number 
of pensioners. An outright increase of several years in pensionable 
age would promptly and effectively cut pension rolls and thus would 
directly lower costs. Such a procedure therefore might seem an 
efficacious and perhaps tempting method of dealing with the 
problem of an aging population. 

But serious difficulties stand in the way of raising an existing 
pensionable age. For the security sought through a pension 
scheme to be real, employees should be able throughout their 
working life to look forward to being able to retire on a pension at 
a definite age known to them in advance. The certainty of this age 
is psychologically important to them, even while young. Of still 
greater significance, it has a concrete bearing on their actions over 
many years, since they adjust their lifetime programmes of saving, 
buying a home, raising children and retirement to the age at which 
their pension will be available. The pensionable age of a pension 
scheme, therefore, ought to be regarded, to the maximum degree 
possible, as a contract with insured persons that will never be 
unreasonably altered to their detriment. 

There is little evidence as yet that factors leading to a growth 
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in the number of the aged would at the same time alter principles 
governing the location of the pensionable age. A general increase 
in longevity, for example, does not necessarily signify that incapa- 
city for work occurs at later ages than formerly. An increase in 
the proportion of the aged might lessen employment difficulties 
of aged workers, but this is far from certain. And an improvement 
of life expectancy at younger and middle ages does not necessarily 
imply lengthened expectancy at older ages and a longer period of 
rest for pensioners. 

There may exceptionally be some schemes with an excessively 
low pensionable age that is considerably below that implied by 
the principles referred to above. Thus, a scheme may provide 
pensions at an age when most workers are still able to work, can 
find work without difficulty, and have perhaps 20 years or more 
left on the average to live. This not only is unnecessary, but may 
be economically undesirable and unfair to other population groups. 
In such circumstances alone, it may be sound to raise the pension- 
able age to a level more in keeping with basic pensionable age 
principles. 

If an increase in pensionable age is unavoidable as a last resort 
in a country, it should be introduced gradually and only over a 
period of years. This would allow at least middle-aged workers 
time in which to make some adjustments in their personal plans. 

A much more desirable means of reducing pension rolls, however, 
if this is considered necessary, is to seek greater flexibility in the 
relation between pensionable age and the retirement age at which 
pensions are first drawn. One method of achieving this is through 
vigorous employment programmes to increase job opportunities 
for the aged. Another is to provide inducements through pension 
provisions themselves, as discussed below. If such measures 
persuade numerous workers to continue work and defer their 
pension for several years beyond pensionable age, they can lighten 
old-age pension costs considerably and at the same time ease 
other problems caused by an aging population. 


FLEXIBLE RETIREMENT AGE 
Relation between Pensionable and Retirement Ages 


The age at which workers permanently leave gainful employ- 
ment may precede, coincide with, or follow attainment of the age 
at which they can first qualify for pension. The first-mentioned 
age is determined by other factors in addition to the legal pension- 
able age, for it depends on decisions of individual workers as well 
as employment practice. Nevertheless, as pensionable age re- 
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presents the earliest age at which a substitute income is available, 
and because of its influence on the ideas of workers, employers 
and the public as to when retirement is appropriate, it inevitably 
influences greatly the age at which workers tend in fact to retire. 
This effect must be kept in mind in the selection of the pensionable 
age itself. 

The problem of a compulsory retirement age at which workers 
must retire does not arise under a general pension scheme, since a 
statutory retirement age cannot be applied compulsorily to all 
employees in a country. It is, instead, largely a question of 
employers’ personnel policy arising in connection with private pen- 
sion schemes and, as such, involves considerations outside the 
scope of this article. Nevertheless, as private pension schemes of 
a country en bloc have important social and economic repercus- 
sions, it is usually in the national interest for such schemes to 
observe the same general principles regarding location of pension- 
able age and its relation to the age of retirement as apply to the 
country’s general scheme. 


Deferred Retirement 


It is ordinarily undesirable for retirement age to be identified 
too closely with pensionable age or for the latter to become the 
automatic age of retirement for most workers, whether retirement 
is optional or mandatory. This is especially true in countries having 
a large aged population or a shortage of manpower. Some of the 
reasons why a more flexible age of retirement may be advantageous 
to workers themselves, the general economy, and the finances of a 
pension scheme are mentioned below. 

An aged worker who is still able to work and who continues to 
work, despite attainment of pensionable age is, of course, 
economically better off than one who retires. His income is much 
higher, since he receives full wages instead of a pension, which is 
normally only a fraction of previous earnings. Moreover many 
aged persons are happier and take more interest in life if they 
continue to work than if they are idle. Abrupt termination of work 
after a busy life often results in boredom, loneliness, emotional 
upset and perhaps even poor health because of the radical read- 
justments involved. Gerontological studies indicate that many 
retired workers would welcome a chance of returning to work. 

The general economy benefits from the postponement of 
retirement by aged workers through the contribution their work 
makes to national output. The continued use for as long as possible 
of the services of the aged, with their skills and long experience, 
is probably necessary in many countries with limited manpower 
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if their economies are to achieve the highest production levels of 
which they are capable. In addition, if numerous aged workers 
defer retirement and their pension until several years after pen- 
sionable age, it can do much to hold down pension costs. This is 
of special significance for countries facing a heavy pension burden 
as a result of an exceptionally large aged population. 


Retirement Condition 


It is possible to frame pension provisions in such a way as to 
encourage greater flexibility in the relation between pensionable 
age and retirement age. One method of doing this turns on the 
practice followed as regards suspension or reduction of pensions 
when recipients continue to work. Pensions may be made payable 
unconditionally to every duly qualified worker who reaches pension- 
able age, or may be payable only to such workers who also withdraw 
from employment and retire. The course chosen may have im- 
portant consequences, and arguments exist in favour of either 


policy. 


Rationale. 


It may be argued in support of a retirement condition that 
modern social security schemes (unlike private annuity or saving 
plans) are established to deal with the problem of income loss 
resulting from retirement, rather than to compensate mere attain- 
ment of a specified birthday. If there is no retirement, there is no 
income loss. Pension amounts under such schemes are, or should 
be, related to the presumed needs of older workers who have 
stopped working, not to those of workers who continue employ- 
ment. Moreover, much of the cost of these benefits is financed 
from revenues other than those paid by the employee himself. 
It is also sometimes argued that the pensioning of unretired aged 
workers subsidises them and thus enables them to underbid younger 
workers. 

From a cost standpoint, if pensions are payable unconditionally 
at pensionable age, all qualified workers receive pensions automa- 
tically as they reach the birthday concerned. In contrast, if 
retirement is made a condition for receipt of pension, numerous 
able-bodied employees who prefer to continue work for a while to 
secure a larger income and avoid idleness will postpone drawing 
their pension. It obviously costs less to pay a pension of given 
size only to workers of a certain age who retire than to all workers 
of that age. 

In contrast to the above arguments, if pension amounts are 
inadequate, as too often is the case, workers who have no private 
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means find it impossible to live and support their family on the 
pension alone. They therefore have to continue work in any case. 
If retirement is made a condition of the pension, they may never 
receive a pension at all despite past contributions. On the other 
hand, if pensions are reasonably adequate, a rigid retirement 
condition may discourage many workers from continuing work. 
In countries with a shortage of manpower, this may represent a 
serious loss to production. 

The argument may also be advanced by some that a retirement 
condition is unfair in the light of contributions made by the worker 
himself to his pension rights, and that such a condition resembles 
a means test. It might also be argued that the task of checking 
compliance with a retirement condition is worth while only if jobs 
for aged workers are plentiful, and that this situation often does 
not exist. 

The above represent some of the conflicting considerations 
that need to be weighed in formulating a policy regarding a retire- 
ment condition. The principle of such a condition fortunately can 
be applied in varying degrees rather than on an all-or-nothing basis. 
This opens up the possibility of compromise solutions based on 
different definitions of “ retirement ” that may be used. 

The term “ retirement ” may be made to refer, for one thing, to 
the cessation of all gainful work of any type, cessation only 
of employment for the account of another, or cessation only of 
“insured employment ”. Again, it may be defined as cessation 
of all earnings in the employments specified, or only cessation of 
earnings above a stated percentage or amount per week or month. 
The exemption may be quite large, or it may cover only casual or 
nominal earnings. Finally, the condition may be applied irrespec- 
tive of age, or it may be removed after workers become a certain 
number of years older than pensionable age. 

On balance, there seems much to be said in favour of the 
flexibility that results from a retirement condition, but of restricting 
its effect by adopting a relatively liberal upper limit on the total 
of pension-plus-earnings receivable without disqualification. This 
permits pensions to be adjusted to the “ gradual retirement ” of 
workers as their earning capacity declines, makes possible the 
retention of pensioners’ services in production as long as they are 
able and willing to work, and still produces some saving in pension 
costs. 


Present Practice. 


The provisions of existing old-age pension legislation concerning 
a retirement condition may be summarised as follows. About a 
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third of the general schemes (Argentina, Belgium, Costa Rica, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Hungary, Israel, Japan, 
Mexico, the Philippines, Portugal, the Saar, Spain, Turkey and the 
United Kingdom) and the Chile and Luxembourg salaried 
employees’ schemes require outright retirement from insured or all 
employment to qualify for a pension at pensionable age. Some 
countries, however, such as the United Kingdom and Belgium, 
expressly permit occasional work without disqualification. Some 
also (including Israel, the Saar and the United Kingdom), remove 
the retirement condition for persons five or more years above 
pensionable age. Most public schemes for special occupations as 
well as private pension schemes also make pensions subject to 
retirement from the occupations covered. 

Another third of the general schemes (Australia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 
New Zealand, Norway, Panama, Sweden, the Union of South 
Africa and the United States) require in effect at least “ partial 
retirement ” for receipt of a full pension. They allow workers to 
receive something more than merely nominal earnings without being 
disqualified, but reduce the pension by all, or specified fractions of, 
earnings (and in some cases, other income) above, the exempted 
amounts. In Finland and Sweden, however, the restriction applies 
only to supplementary pensions; in New Zealand to the “age 
benefit ” payable at 60 ; in the United States to persons less than 
seven years above pensionable age ; and in the Union of South 
Africa to persons under age 70. 

The remaining third of the general schemes, located mostly in 
Europe (Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Paraguay, Peru, Poland, Rumania, Switzerland, the U.S.S.R. and 
Yugoslavia), place no restrictions on the concurrent receipt of old- 
age pensions and earnings and thus do not condition benefits on 
retirement. 


Increments to Pensions 


Other pension provisions that may promote flexibility in 
retirement age by encouraging delay of retirement and pensions 
are those controlling the effect of employment after pensionable 
age on pension amounts. A country that has no compelling reason 
for wanting its workers to delay retirement may be satisfied to 
limit pension amounts to the rights workers are able to build up 
before reaching pensionable age. This may be true, for example, 
in countries where manpower is abundant or where pension costs 
are relatively low. In contrast, if a country wishes to encourage 
continued work or deferment of pensions, it may well include some 
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inducement towards these ends in its pension formula. Such a 
policy may be appropriate, for example, in countries where man- 
power is scarce or where pension costs threaten to become a heavy 
burden. 

A country wishing to provide its workers with a really vigorous 
incentive to continue work and defer their pensions may need to 
add special increments to the ordinary pension formula for years of 
service after pensionable age. These increments may take the form 
of percentage increases in the pension normally payable at pension- 
able age for each year it is deferred, special additions to the per- 
centage of wages represented by the pension, or flat additional 
amounts, depending on the type of benefit formula used. The size 
of the increments should be based on careful analysis of both the 
incentive they provide and the potential savings that may accrue 
to the scheme through the postponement of pensions. If a primary 
objective in encouraging delayed retirement is to hold down pension 
costs, the increments obviously should not be so large as to absorb 
all or most of the savings resulting from the shorter average duration 
of pensions. 

A number of existing schemes which subject pensions to retire- 
ment allow their normal benefit formula, with its ordinary incre- 
ment per year of service, to continue to operate if work continues 
beyond pensionable age. Schemes not requiring retirement, under 
which pensions nearly always begin promptly at pensionable age, 
in contrast usually fix the pension amount once and for all when it 
is first awarded. There remain a certain number of general schemes, 
however, which provide special increments for work after pension- 
able age. Examples of these are given below. 

Among the countries that make increments depend on the 
deferment of both pensions and retirement, Argentina increases 
pension amounts by 5 per cent. for each year of work after pension- 
able age, Costa Rica by 6 per cent., and Czechoslovakia by 4 per 
cent. of average wages per year. Israel raises pensions by 5 per 
cent. for each year of deferment, subject to a maximum of 25 per 
cent. Mexico pays increments for contribution periods after pension- 
able age that are 20 per cent. higher than ordinary contribution- 
period increments. The United Kingdom provides flat-rate incre- 
ments, equivalent to approximately 9 per cent. of the pension per 
year, subject to a maximum increase of about 46 per cent. 

Some schemes make the increment dependent on deferment of 
pensions only. Thus Denmark increases pensions by about 2 per 
cent. per year for the first two years they are deferred, and by 
about 1.3 per cent. per year for the next three years. France raises 
them by 4 per cent. of wages per year. Iceland increases pensions 
by 5 per cent. for each year they are deferred, subject to a 40 per 
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cent. maximum. Italy increases pension amounts for males by 
6 per cent. for the first year, the increase rising to 10 per cent. for 
the fifth year, with a maximum of 40 per cent. (for females, 3 per 
cent. for the first year, rising to 10 per cent. for the tenth year, 
with 62 per cent. maximum). 

A third group of schemes provide increments on deferment of 
retirement only, the pension ordinarily starting at pensionable age. 
Thus Bulgaria increases pensions by 2 per cent. of average wages 
for each year of work after pensionable age. Manual employees’ 
pensions in Chile are increased by 10 per cent. of personal contribu- 
tions paid during each 150 weeks a pensioner works after pension- 
able age. Paraguay raises the basic pensions of pensioners con- 
tinuing to work by 3 per cent. for each additional 150 contribution 
weeks. Yugoslavia increases pensions by 2 to 3 per cent. of average 
wages for each additional year of work. Panama provides that 
pensioners continuing to work shall receive life annuities assessed 
on the basis of contributions paid in accordance with ordinary 
insurance procedures. 


Reduced Pensionable Age 


Another aspect of a flexible retirement age is the granting of 
pensions at ages below the regular pensionable age to certain 
categories of workers or in special circumstances. A _ possible 
consequence of awarding some pensions at reduced ages is that it 
may permit the fixing of a higher ordinary age-limit. Reference 
is made early in this article to several particular occupations that 
are frequently assigned a reduced pensionable age. Some other 
possibilities are discussed below. 


Arduous Occupations. 


One category of employees for whom full pensions may be 
made payable at a reduced age are those who work for a number 
of years in unusually exhausting, unhealthy or perhaps dangerous 
occupations. Work in such occupations, which exist in every 
country, tends to take a heavier toll of the body per year of work 
than other employments. This fact may justify allowing persons 
serving in such occupations for a specified minimum period of 
time to receive pensions at a lower age than the normal one. This 
privilege in turn may help to persuade younger workers to enter 
inherently unattractive occupations that are nevertheless vital 
to the national economy. As interoccupational differences in the 
arduousness or unhealthy character of work cannot be measured 
precisely, the age reduction should not normally exceed five years, 
or ten at the most. 
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Over one-fourth of the general schemes now have a lower 
pensionable age for occupations considered to be particularly 
arduous, unhealthy or dangerous. The differential is generally 
five years but sometimes as much as ten years. A few laws distin- 
guish two degrees of arduousness. Countries providing lower age- 
limits for such occupations include Albania (50), Argentina (50), 
Belgium (60 for men and 55 for women), Bulgaria (50), Chile (60), 
Greece (60 for men and 55 for women), Hungary (55 for men and 
50 for women), Iran (55), Israel (62 for men and 57 for women), 
Poland (60 for men and 55 for women), Rumania (50), Turkey (54) 
and the U.S.S.R. (50). France pays a pension of 40 per cent. of 
wages to workers in such occupations at age 60, rather than at 
65 as for employees generally. 


Women Workers. 


All female employees, irrespective of occupation, form another 
category of workers for whom payment of a full pension at a 
reduced age may be considered. Employment statistics often 
indicate that women tend to encounter difficulty in remaining in 
employment at an earlier age than men. Whether cognisance 
should formally be taken of this tendency and it should be accepted 
as a basis for a sex differential in the pensionable age, however, 
are broad questions of national policy that cannot be decided on 
technical grounds alone. 

The lowering of the pensionable age for women inevitably 
increases pension costs. Given a differential of five years, for 
example, the average duration of pensions awarded to female 
pensioners may sometimes actually become nearly double that of 
males, since the life expectancy of women in many countries is 
greater than that of men. As regards existing schemes, table I 
above shows that about two-fifths of them now apply a lower 
pensionable age for women and that the differential in every case 
is five years. 


Anticipation of Pension. 


There may also be other circumstances that sometimes justify 
the granting of pensions on an optional basis before ordinary 
pensionable age is reached. Incapacity occurring prior to pension- 
able age is dealt with in many countries through invalidity insur- 
ance. But there are undoubtedly other situations, including 
persistent unemployment, in which workers may badly need a 
pension before reaching pensionable age. Particularly in countries 
without unemployment or invalidity insurance, therefore, the 
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possibility may well be studied of allowing employees to 
“ anticipate ” their old-age pensions voluntarily at a reduced age. 

If such anticipation is permitted, the option should normally 
be open, however, only to claimants within perhaps five years or 
less of pensionable age. Moreover, the pension payable should not 
exceed the discounted equivalent at the age concerned of the full 
pension payable at the regular pensionable age. A disadvantage of 
permitting pensions to be claimed at earlier ages is that improvident 
persons may be tempted to make use of the privilege unnecessarily. 
They thereby sacrifice their right to a larger pension later. 

A few examples of anticipation provisions under existing 
schemes may be noted. Argentina permits pensions to be obtained 
up to five years prior to the age for obtaining full pensions ; the 
amount is reduced by 5 per cent. for each year by which the pension 
is anticipated. Belgium and Greece also allow pensions to be 
claimed up to five years before pensionable age, subject to discounts 
of 5 and 6 per cent. per year respectively. Mexico allows insured 
workers who are unemployed to receive a reduced pension up to 
five years below the normal pensionable age without having to 
prove invalidity. Uruguay also awards reduced pensions before 
pensionable age in the case of involuntary unemployment. 

An alternative means of protecting workers nearing pensionable 
age is to introduce special relaxations in their favour under other 
social insurance branches. Thus, a longer maximum duration of 
unemployment benefit might be provided for workers within a 
few years of pensionable age, or a special concept of unfitness for 
work as distinguished from ordinary invalidity might be applied 
in their case. The former practice is followed in Ireland, and the 
latter to some extent in France and Denmark. Such practices may 
substantially increase the cost of other insurance branches, however, 
and may cause a disproportionate part of their cost to be accounted 
for by one small age group alone. 




















REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The Apprenticeship of Women 
and Girls 


As part of its research in the structure of women’s employment and the 
vocational training available at the present day to women and girls in the 
various countries of the world, the International Labour Office recently 
carried out a study on the position of women as regards apprenticeship, 
which was submitted to the United Nations Commission on the Status of 
Women at its Ninth Session (March 1955). The findings and conclusions 
of the study are presented below. 


However many women may be employed at the present day in any 
particular country in the various economic fields in which they can do 
paid work, their distribution among the various grades of skill is in no 
way comparable to that of male workers. 

On the whole the lower grades in terms of skill (and therefore also in 
terms of wages) almost always contain a higher proportion of the total 
number of women in employment than of the total number of men. 
This is particularly striking in trades in which workers of both sexes 
are employed. In these trades women are generally confined to unskilled 
or semi-skilled jobs, whereas the skilled jobs still seem to be to a very 
large extent, and sometimes exclusively, reserved for men. 

It is clear that there may be a variety of reasons for this situation. 
The vocational attainments of women workers may be inadequate, 
and this may limit their possibilities of promotion. Other reasons may 
include female wage rates and many other factors of an economic, 
social and family nature with regard to which tradition and prejudice 
play a considerable part. 

At the present day the number of jobs open on equal terms to women 
and men is in principle increasing steadily, at least in industrialised 
countries. It would therefore seem that a determining factor in the 
continuance of this uneven distribution must be the absence or inade- 
quacy of the knowledge required for the job. In other words, there are 
grounds for asking whether it is not chiefly owing to a lack of suitable 
training facilities, or to failure to profit by the training acquired, that 
most women workers in industry as well as in shop and office work 
(to mention only two groups) never reach the higher skilled grades, not 
to speak of supervisory posts or others that carry with them similar 
authority and responsibility. 

To what extent are women in fact at a disadvantage simply by 
the inadequacy of the vocational training facilities available to them ? 
Is not any lack of skill to be ascribed above all to the fact that most 
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girls do not make full use of the vocational training opportunities 
available to them ? 

Even if the problem is reduced to this, it remains a complex one, 
although a careful study of present-day vocational training possibilities 
leading to skilled work for women and girls in industry and commerce 
should make it possible to clear up certain essential points. Among 
these possibilities apprenticeship is of particular interest because it is 
served partly within the plant and is either understood or explicitly 
stated to be the responsibility of an employer. There is therefore a 
direct link between such training facilities and the use made of them 
by girls on the one hand, and the needs, conditions and future of the 
employment on the other. In the present study, therefore, we shall 
examine only the position of young women workers as regards this 
particular type of training. 

In order to have as accurate a picture as possible of the position of 
women and girls with regard to apprenticeship, it has been necessary 
to investigate the present stage of development in this field from 
three points of view. First, an attempt has been made to list, for 
each country, the trades and jobs for which women can obtain training 
through apprenticeship. The organisation of apprenticeship for boys 
and girls from the general and technical points of view has then been 
examined, with a view to discovering any differences. Finally, atten- 
tion has been given to the restrictions and obstacles that prevent 
women from benefiting from certain possibilities of apprenticeship. 
It is these restrictions, together with the differences that have just been 
mentioned, that confine women workers, to a very large extent, to the 
less skilled and less well-paid grades. The research work that led up to 
this article was based on information recently communicated to the 
Office by the governments of 38 countries !, as well as by the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions and the International 
Co-operative Alliance. Although the trends noted all point very much 
in the same direction, it is not claimed that the conclusions of this 
study have a validity extending beyond the geographical and occupa- 
tional limits of the information used. It would appear, however, that, 
even limited as they are, the findings will indicate that a lack of voca- 
tional training has had a direct effect on the conditions of employment 
of female labour, and that they will also bring out the most frequent 
causes of this lack. 


USE OF THE TERM “ APPRENTICESHIP ” 


As used here, the meaning of the word “ apprenticeship ”, though 
quite a broad one, does not cover all the systems that go by that name 
in certain countries. It was felt that the only systems that should 
be considered were those in which the training is systematic, for 
a skilled trade of predetermined duration, and given entirely or partially 
in the plant. 

The training arranged in schools or in public “ apprentice-training ” 
centres has been excluded, and also training extending over a very short 


1 Australia, Austria, Belgium, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Finland, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Iceland, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, the Philippines, El Salvador, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Thailand, Turkey, the Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 
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period. It is, of course, somewhat arbitrary to set any minimum period 
of training and to consider that below this limit the skill obtained could 
not be sufficient for skilled trades. The notion of a skilled trade differs 
from country to country, and the time needed to acquire the skill 
desirable for a particular trade depends to a great extent on such fac- 
tors as the kind of technique, the training methods applied, and the 
knowledge imparted in primary schools. However, it would seem that 
there is nowadays a general tendency not to consider training extending 
over less than two years as apprenticeship. Training extending over 
shorter periods is dealt with incidentally, but it will be seen that these 
are marginal cases, and that some of them at any rate reveal the 
inferiority of the training given to girls as compared with that given to 
boys in the same trades. 

It did not seem desirable to consider as an essential characteristic of 
the types of training dealt with here the existence of an individual 
contract linking the apprentice to the employer. Such an assumption 
would have excluded in-plant training facilities existing in certain 
countries, and these facilities operate in all other respects in the same 
way as the others dealt with in this article. On this one point we have 
departed from the definition given in the Apprenticeship Recommenda- 
tion, 1939 (No. 60), which was adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its 25th Session. The definition in question reads as 
follows : 

For the purpose of the present Recommendation the expression “ appren- 
ticeship ” means any system by which ar employer undertakes by contract 
to employ a young person and to train ‘:im. or have him trained systematic- 
ally for a trade for a period the durat’on of which has been fixed in 
advance and in the course of which the apprentice is bound to work in 
the employer’s service. 


APPRENTICESHIP POSSIBILITIES FOR WOMEN 


As regards the organisation of apprenticeship, countries can be 
divided into two broad categories. The first comprises countries in which 
there has as yet been little industrial development and in which most 
of the labour force is employed in agriculture. Modern apprenticeship 
schemes are not generally met with in such economies, and there are 
generally no rules or other attempts at organisation at the national level. 

The second group consists of more industrialised countries, in which 
apprenticeship schemes to meet modern economic needs and social con- 
ditions play an important part in vocational training for skilled work 
in industry and commerce as well as in handicrafts. 


Countries with Little or No Industry 


Countries with little or no industry generally have no organised 
apprenticeship schemes ; in few of them has any attempt been made to 
lay down national rules in the matter. In these countries, moreover, the 
position of women with regard to training reflects their general position 
with regard to paid work in the various occupations. 

Whether in Asia, the Middle East or Latin America, apprenticeship, 
in so far as it exists at all (chiefly for various crafts), generally corres- 
ponds to the traditional conception and involves hired work for a very 
long period, during which the young worker is as much a servant as a 
pupil of the master and employer. It is only in the fields where industry 
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is already established that modern in-plant training schemes for skilled 
trades have been set up by certain big firms. These schemes, however, 
do not necessarily have the essential features that define the scope of 
this inquiry. Besides genuine apprenticeship, they also include acceler- 
ated vocational training schemes for adults, set up specifically for the 
retraining of workers already in employment. In any case such schemes 
have only the slightest application to women since, as pointed out in 
a previous study !, the vast majority of women in these countries do 
agricultural work, a fair proportion of them as unpaid family members. 
The handicraft work done by women is in many cases either simply for 
home use (e.g. spinning and weaving) or industrial home work. Of course, 
such work requires some training, even if only of the rule-of-thumb 
type, but the objective of such training, begun in childhood and given 
in the home, is not to prepare girls for skilled paid work ; only in very 
roundabout ways does it lead to their employment in any capacity what- 
soever outside the family. 

In short, as already found in the previous study?, the economic and 
social structure and the usually considerable underemployment, together 
with connected religious and traditional factors, prevent the entry of 
women to what skilled work is available in such countries, apart from a 
very small number of jobs. The same factors limit any opportunities 
there might otherwise be for apprenticeship as well as any other voca- 
tional training opportunities outside the schools. Girls and women are 
thus strictly confined to the occupations and trades traditionally re- 
served for them. 


Industrialised Countries 


The position is altogether different in countries of the second group, 
where industrial development and the structure of society have facilitated, 
and indeed made necessary, the widespread organisation of modern 
types of in-plant training (including apprenticeship of the type considered 
here), and where such training is in principle intended for women as 
well as men. Concepts of apprenticeship and its organisation are by 
no means identical in these countries, however. 

In many European countries apprenticeship grew up during the 
Middle Ages as part of the guild system, and is thus linked by its origin 
to an obsolete form of economic organisation. In general this traditional 
form of vocational training has suffered an almost complete eclipse 
since the end of the eighteenth century, the Industrial Revolution 
having radically changed the needs and conditions for the training of 
skilled workers. In some countries there has subsequently been a 
tendency to place the emphasis on training in full-time schools, and it 
is only in relatively recent years that efforts have been made to adapt 
the traditional rules of apprenticeship to modern industrial require- 
ments by means of legislative or organic reforms instituting well-planned 
programmes of systematic in-plant training. In some countries these 
efforts have resulted in the adoption of national rules or regulations for 
apprenticeship in most branches of the economy (Austria, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Switzerland and the United Kingdom, 
for example). In other countries, on the other hand, traditional ideas 





1“ Vocational Guidance and Training for Women”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXVI, No. 1, July 1952, pp. 56-76. 


2 Ibid., pp. 70-71. 
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have prevailed, and the regulations governing apprenticeship are frag- 
mentary and apply chiefly to handicrafts. 

The situation is completely different in such countries as the United 
States and Canada, where apprenticeship has been organised only 
recently and where there were previously only a few isolated schemes, 
started by private industry. It should be noted that, although in prin- 
ciple such modern apprenticeship systems are open to both men and 
women, the schemes in question have in fact been provided to meet indus- 
try’s need for skilled labour, and are thus concerned primarily with male 
trades, and only in exceptional cases with female trades. The same 
situation exists in all the countries where legislation on apprenticeship 
has recently been enacted to overcome the shortage of skilled labour. 
The legislation was first applied in the occupations where the demand 
was greatest, and in almost all cases the occupations concerned have 
been male. 

A few examples will give a clearer idea of the extent to which girls 
enter apprenticeship in different countries. 


In Australia, in all trades in which apprenticeship is organised, it 
is open to women and men alike. Although  e position varies to some 
extent from state to state, the regulation of apprenticeship being a 
matter of state jurisdiction, women apprentices are found chiefly in the 
following trades: clothing manufacture, pastry-making, upholstery, 
watchmaking, engraving, baking, confectionery, draughting, jewellery- 
making, dental technical work, printing, food sales, pharmacy, hair- 
dressing, retail sales. For other female occupations such as stenography, 
the operation of accounting machines, teaching, nursing, and library 
work, there is no apprenticeship in the strict sense, but training similar 
to apprenticeship is required. 

In Austria apprenticeship is open to both women and men in 
industry, commerce and handicrafts, subject to the provisions of the 
legislation prohibiting the employment of women and young persons 
in various types of work. In millinery and artificial flower and feather 
making all apprentices are female. 

In Belgium young men and women are employed under apprentice- 
ship contracts only in the handicraft trades and occasionally, though 
rarely, in commerce. In the textile industry a part-time apprenticeship 
system has been organised in the Verviers area. The apprentices work 
in the mills for half the day and receive theoretical training during 
the other half. However, the training period lasts only 52 weeks and 
cannot be regarded as apprenticeship in the sense in which the term 
is used in this study. The courses are open to both young men and 
young women, but are given in separate premises. 

In industry there are also various shortened training schemes, 
but they cannot be regarded as apprenticeship schemes in the strict 
sense as they do not include general training, and the theoretical voca- 
tional training is very limited. This form of training is open to women 
in many trades. 

Apprenticeship in commerce is found only in the Liége area ; it is 
for women workers who combine the functions of domestic workers and 
saleswomen. 

In Canada women can be apprenticed to any trade in which 
apprenticeship is subject to regulation. However, as the trades in 
question are for the most part highly skilled, it is unusual for 
women to enter them. The list of trades in which apprenticeship is 
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organised varies from province to province, but most of the trades 
concerned are in the building and automobile industries. The great 
majority of female apprentices are in hairdressing, a trade in which 
apprenticeship is required in the provinces of Ontario, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia. 

In Denmark apprenticeship is usual in industry, the handicraft 
trades, horticulture and commerce. There are no apprenticeship schemes 
for domestic work and agriculture. In the hotel trade there are appren- 
ticeship schemes for cooks and waiters. The majority of female appren- 
tices are in the tobacco, clothing and shoemaking industries, business 
and office work, and in the trades of hairdresser and photographer. 

In France, under the legislation in force, women acquire vocational 
skills through apprenticeship in industry, commerce, handicraft trades, 
hotel and allied trades, domestic work, and agriculture, and in all 
trades where there is a skilled female labour force. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany women may be apprenticed 
in any occupation in which apprenticeship is required and in which they 
are not prohibited from engaging by special legislation. In practice, 
however, women tend to enter the semi-skilled trades, for which sys- 
tematic in-plant training is also provided, the duration of the training 
being from one to two years. Such training cannot, however, be regarded 
as apprenticeship, as it is not for a skilled trade. There are more women 
than men in commercial occupations, the number of women office 
workers and shop assistants being particularly great. The number 
of female apprentices in these occupations has substantially increased 
since 1947. In the handicraft trades the proportion of female apprentices 
is rather small, except in hairdressing and dressmaking, where there 
are more females than males. In the hotel trade there are as many 
female as male apprentices, and domestic work is an exclusively female 
occupation. 

In Ireland the Apprenticeship Act, 1931, does not discriminate 
between men and women. Under the law, occupations in which appren- 
ticeship schemes are organised are open to both men and women. Certain 
trades, however, particularly in heavy industry, are considered as 
traditionally male trades, and although women are not prohibited 
from engaging in them, by either employers or trade unions, they do 
not seek to enter them. 

In Israel apprenticeship is governed by the Apprenticeship Act, 
1953, or by collective agreements or individual contracts. Owing to 
the recent date of enactment, the number of apprentices covered by 
the 1953 Act is still relatively small. There is no discrimination against 
women as regards access to apprenticeship, either in legislation or 
practice. Women are employed chiefly in the food, textile, metal, 
engineering, electrical, chemical, woodwork, paper, and ceramics indus- 
tries, jewellery, precision engineering, commerce (clerical and secretarial 
work and book-keeping), photography and nursing. 

In Japan, under the Ministry of Labour Ordinance No. 14 of 14 June 
1954, the term “ apprentice” applies to any person undergoing training 
in one of the skilled trades designated by the Ministry of Labour. At 
the present time 124 trades have been designated by the Ministry, 
almost all of them in industry. There are no legislative provisions 
regarding female apprenticeship. In principle, women can acquire 
vocational skills through apprenticeship in all the trades designated. 
In fact, however, there are very few female apprentices in the trades 
concerned, 
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In the Netherlands, except for certain industrial occupations in which 
apprenticeship is governed by collective agreements and is in many 
cases compulsory, the national apprenticeship system is organised on 
an optional basis. Female apprenticeship is not general, not because 
apprenticeship is closed to women but because women do not make 
use of the opportunities available to them. The only apprenticeship 
scheme for girls organised under the Act provides training for domestic 
work. Some business firms (chiefly dressmakers and clothing manu- 
facturers and department stores) have arranged training courses in 
women’s trades for their staff, but the courses are privately organised 
and are not governed by the general standards laid down by the 
authorities. 

In New Zealand the Apprentices Act, 1948, applies to female ap- 
prenticeship only in the cases prescribed by a court of arbitration, by a 
direct order or by special clauses in an apprenticeship order, or under 
court decisions. Decisions of courts of arbitration authorising the 
admission of female apprentices have been given in 13 occupations, 
including watchmaking, signwriting, pastry-making, dental mechanics, 
horticulture, hairdressing and jewellery-making. 

In Norway the Act of 20 July 1950 regulating apprenticeship applies 
only to the handicraft trades and the metal industries. It is expected 
that it will be extended at a later date to the other industries, and to 
commerce and office work, but for the time being young men and young 
women can acquire vocational training through apprenticeship only 
in the trades and industries covered by the Act. Although there is no 
discrimination against women in these trades, women usually choose 
dressmaking. 

In Sweden there is no government regulation of apprenticeship, but 
a number of measures relating to apprenticeship have been taken by 
the employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned on the basis of 
collective agreements. Apprenticeship schemes exist in industry, 
particularly in the metal industry and printing, two fields in which 
practically no women are employed except in bookbinding. Most of the 
women employed in industry do simple jobs requiring only short training. 
In commerce and office work women generally obtain their training 
through courses and not through apprenticeship. In the handicraft 
trades apprenticeship is the usual form of vocational training, and 
female oo ger are numerous in hairdressing, and in the trades of 
florist and photographer. There are also female apprentices in the 
bakery, confectionery and jewellery trades. The female occupations 
par excellence are dressmaking, millinery and the fur trade. There are 
courses in housekeeping and child care. In agriculture, training through 
apprenticeship is provided only in the case of horticulture. 

In Switzerland training through apprenticeship is open to both men 
and women on equal terms in all occupations subject to federal apprentice- 
ship regulations. Most of those occupations are in industry, the handi- 
craft trades and commerce. The essentially female occupations are those 
of office workers in business and the public services, saleswomen, cooks, 
waitresses and domestic workers. There are no federal regulations gov- 
erning apprenticeship for domestic work, but it has been organised in 
several cantons. 

In the Union of South Africa apprenticeship is governed by the 
Apprenticeship Act (No. 37 of 1944). Apprenticeship schemes are only 
instituted in industries where there are employers’ and workers’ organ- 
isations, and are set up at the request of om organisations. Most of 
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the “ designated ” trades are reserved to men, owing to the physical 
strength needed. In some cases apprenticeship is governed by individual 
contracts concluded under the Masters and Servants Act. Women 
acquire vocational skills through apprenticeship in the trades of tailor, 
milliner, laundress, dyer and cleaner in the chemical, engineering and 
tobacco industries and in certain printing trades. 

In the United Kingdom there are no national regulations governing 
apprenticeship. The provisions relating to apprenticeship are generally 
embodied in agreements between employers and workers. Apprentice- 
ship schemes have been organised in industry, the handicraft trades, 
hotel work and agriculture, and in principle all these occupations are 
open to women. In practice women tend to be attracted to agriculture 
and horticulture, the bakery trade, the manufacture of shoes, leather 
goods and baby-carriages, dressmaking and the manufacture of electrical 
appliances, and to work as dress designers and laboratory assistants. 

In the United States apprenticeship in all trades in which apprentice- 
ship schemes exist is open to both men and women. The federal Bureau 
of Apprenticeship has drawn up a list of 300 trades in which apprentice- 
ship is available. Almost all the trades listed are in industry, which in 
1950 employed only 1.5 per cent. of the female labour force. The trades 
employing most women include bookbinding, in which more than half 
the workers are women, and decorating, tailoring, the fur trade, paper 
hanging, optical work, engraving, and bakery, in which over 10 per cent. 
of the workers are women. 

In Yugoslavia, under the decree concerning apprentices of 22 July 
1952, apprenticeship is open to both men and women in all occupations in 
which it is the usual method of vocational training. Female apprentices 
are most numerous in commerce and domestic work. 


It will be seen that existing legislation in industrialised countries 
generally does not establish discrimination based on sex. Nevertheless, 
in most countries opportunities to acquire vocational skills through 
apprenticeship are less extensive for women than for men. In other 
words, although under the law women enjoy almost complete equality 
with men as regards access to apprenticeship, their position is in practice 
less favourable. This situation is reflected in a difference in the total 
numbers of male and female apprentices, male apprentices being much 
more numerous than female. 

Where figures are available for the distribution of the labour force 
by sex in the various occupations and trades and according to degree 
of skill, they corroborate and amplify these statements. While there are 
trades that are traditionally regarded as female and for which appren- 
ticeship is wholly or almost wholly confined to women, there are many 
others that are not open to women ; apart from trades in which it is 
illegal to employ women because of the heavy or dangerous work in- 
volved, there are in every country whole occupations in which for various 
reasons female labour is not employed and in which there are therefore no 
female apprentices. Moreover, in most occupations where the labour 
force is mixed, there are fewer female than male apprentices. Generally 
speaking, it would seem that women do not take full advantage of the 
apprenticeship facilities available in these occupations and for the most 
part confine themselves to less-skilled work for which real apprenticeship 
is not required. 

It should be added, however, that in many countries the position 
of women as regards apprenticeship is affected by economic and social 
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development. There is a growing tendency for women to play an in- 
creasingly active part in economic life. Wartime experience in some 
of the belligerent countries showed that women could do jobs that had 
hitherto been exclusively male. It also seems that, in some countries 
at least, women are taking more interest than hitherto in the acquisition 
of good vocational training, and are making increasing use of the voca- 
tional training facilities open to them. 


DIFFERENCES IN THE ORGANISATION OF APPRENTICESHIP 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


“ Women’s’’ Trades and “ Mixed” Trades 


It will already have become apparent that a comparison of the 
conditions under which young men and women can undertake and 
complete a term of apprenticeship must rest on a division of the trades 
and occupations under consideration into three categories: “ mixed ” 
trades and occupations, in which men and women engage without 
distinction ; “ women’s” trades and occupations, which are reserved 
for women or in which, in practice, only women engage ; and “ men’s ” 
trades and occupations, which are reserved for men or in which, in prac- 
tice, only men engage. This distinction, of course, is not based on rigid 
and absolute criteria. The list of women’s, mixed and men’s occupations 
varies from country to country and also changes in the course of time, 
through a process of evolution closely linked with the general economic 
and social development of the country concerned. 

Despite this diversity of situations and tendencies, it can be stated 
as a general rule that women’s occupations are almost wholly confined 
to two types of employment. The first comprises certain independent 
occupations and crafts traditionally reserved for women, such as domestic 
work, embroidery and the making of lingerie, or certain new occupations 
such as beauty treatment or dietetics, which resemble the occupations 
mentioned as regards the nature of the work or the circumstances in 
which it is done. The second field of activity in which only women are 
to be found comprises certain branches of industry which, according to 
the technological and industrial advance of the countries concerned, 
have become or are gradually becoming exclusively (or almost exclu- 
sively) reserved for women. This applies particularly to certain occupa- 
tions in the textile trade and watchmaking, at least in certain countries. 

Mixed trades are now found in a number of fields hitherto reserved 
for men, technical and social progress having made these trades (e.g. in 
mechanical and electrical engineering) also open to women. The number 
of such trades varies from country to country. At the same time, by 
reason of mechanisation and mass production, the mixed field has 
expanded to include a number of handicraft occupations formerly 
reserved for women, which have come to be industrial occupations open 
to workers of both sexes. Besides the cases already mentioned, mixed 
occupations comprise, in the first place, trades and functions that have 
traditionally or over a considerable period been performed by both men 
and women and, secondly, jobs in new fields of activity which have from 


1 Through the same process of evolution, certain occupations and functions hitherto 
regarded as “ mixed ” have become exclusively men's work ; this is the case in the clothing 
and footwear industries. 
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the very outset been open to both men and women (e.g. the electronics 
industry). 

At first sight it might seem that only in the mixed occupations can 
the comparative study of apprenticeship attempted in this article 
usefully be undertaken. In order to remove any misunderstanding, it 
should be stressed that as far as women’s occupations are concerned the 
survey can only consist of a comparison between the most salient 
characteristics of the normal apprenticeship systems in those occupations 
and the corresponding characteristics of apprenticeship organisation 
in the mixed or men’s occupations. It might also be supposed that in 
the mixed occupations apprenticeship would in principle be organised 
in exactly the same manner for apprentices of either sex ; in fact, however 
it is only in certain countries that apprenticeship is organised on an equal 
footing for both sexes. 

This study deals first with “ mixed ” occupations, and secondly with 
“women’s”. In each case the general aspects of the organisation of 
apprenticeship will be examined before the teaching aspects. The 
“general ” aspects are those related to the general and administrative 
organisation of apprenticeship (rules, supervision, etc.) and those that 
determine the apprentice’s status as a young worker (engagement, 
contract, remuneration). What we have called the “ teaching aspects ” 
cover the factors related to the nature and level of the training (length, 
programmes, training methods, certificates). It should, however, be 
noted at the outset that it is not always possible to draw a clear distinc- 
tion between the two. Certain provisions directly affecting the teaching 
aspects (and which we have, for that reason, classed under that heading 
for the purposes of this survey), such as those governing the duration of 
training or the conditions on which certificates are issued on completion 
of apprenticeship, are normally to be found among the measures that 
govern the general organisation of apprenticeship in a given trade. But 
if the reason for and scope of the differences in the various systems 
are to be understood and properly evaluated the factors affecting the 
duration of apprenticeship or the issue of completion certificates must 
obviously be considered from the point of view of their relationship 
with and impact upon the practical, educational and technical aspects 
of training, the scope of the programme, the nature and degree of 
professional skill imparted and the level of skills attained. 

On the basis of the documentation transmitted to the Office, it 
can be said that, when a comparison is made of the conditions on which 
vocational training is given to apprentices of the two sexes, the differ- 
ences between male and female apprenticeship are generally confined 
om or three points, mainly wages and the length of apprentice- 
ship. 

It will be seen that the differences are closely related to the sub- 
sequent conditions of employment of trained women workers, and 
generally correspond to limitations with regard to the level of voca- 
tional skills open to women. Consequently they tend to keep a number 
of prospective women workers in an unfavourable position as regards 
wages and access to higher positions in the given field, either because 
their shorter apprenticeship did not enable them to acquire as wide 
and advanced a training as men employed in the same occupation, or 
because the apprenticeship that they completed only fitted them for 
trades and functions of relatively low standing in the trade or craft. 
This situation reflects a tendency to restrict women to a secondary 
role in the economic field. 
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Differences in Apprenticeship for Girls and Boys 
in the “ Mixed” Field 


As we have already seen, it would seem logical that apprenticeship 
in mixed occupations should be the same for boys and girls. This is 
the case in a number of countries, including, among those that have 
supplied information to the Office, Austria, Canada, Finland, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Norway and Yugoslavia. It is also the case in 
France, except that female apprenticeship always includes, in prin- 
ciple, some training for home-making, both in the training programmes 
and in the examinations. This point will be reverted to later. In other 
countries, including Australia, Belgium, Sweden, the United Kingdom 
and the United States, the principle that systems should be identical 
is fully applied only in some mixed occupations, while in others the 
training is different for boys and for girls. There are, however, no 
examples of “ mixed” occupations in which apprenticeship systems 
are fundamentally different for boys and for girls. The main differences 
relate, generally speaking, to only two points: the remuneration of 
apprentices and the duration of apprenticeship. Nevertheless, as we 
shall see, these differences, at any rate those relating to duration, may 
in themselves be such as to jeopardise the notion of a “ mixed ” occupa- 
tion, the more so as they are sometimes accompanied by additional 
special features (type of establishment in which the training is given, 
subjects of certain supplementary courses), which in themselves would 
seem of little importance but which, in conjunction with the factors 
already mentioned, accentuate the dividing line that tends to be drawn 
to the disadvantage of women between men and women workers trained 
in such conditions. 

A few examples of these differences are given below. 


Remuneration. 


In Australia the remuneration of apprentices reflects the differences 
in general wage rates, under which basic wages for women workers 
are 75 per cent. of the basic wages for men. This difference in wages 
does not exist in pharmacy, in which men’s wage rates are now paid 
to women. 

In Belgium the remuneration of apprentices is generally different 
for boys and for girls, the rate for female apprentices being lower than 
that for males. On the other hand, the bonuses payable to both employers 
and apprentices under the order of 20 August 1947 on basic and advanced 
occupational training in trades and commerce are identical for girls 
and for boys. 

In Sweden, under the collective agreements governing apprentice- 
ship adopted by the employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned, 
the wages of male apprentices are higher than those of female appren- 
tices during the last year of apprenticeship. 

In some cases the relative position of male and female apprentices 
is altered to the advantage of girls by an additional differentiating factor, 
at any rate in the early stages of training. Thus, in hairdressing in 
Australia female apprentices receive higher wages than male apprentices, 
because they are given work that requires little or no previous training 
and is very useful to the employers (e.g. shampooing). However, they 
lose this privileged position on reaching the age of 21, when they receive 
the adult wage rates. 
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In Switzerland male apprentice cooks have to pay an apprentice- 
ship premium, at any rate at the beginning of their training, whereas 
female apprentices are paid from the start, in addition to receiving 
board and lodging. 


Length of Apprenticeship and Training Conditions. 


In all the cases observed the period of training is shorter for women 
than for men. In a few cases the difference may be explained by differ- 
ences in the apprentice’s previous training. In Australia, for example, 
male apprentice tailors are required to serve a longer apprenticeship 
(five years) than female apprentices (four years), as the latter are consi- 
dered to have some knowledge of the work before they begin their appren- 
ticeship. More often, however, the difference in the duration of appren- 
ticeship reflects a difference in the range or level of the skills to be 
acquired. 

In the United States, for example, in bookbinding, a mixed occupa- 
tion, women are apprenticed for two years, and men for four. The 
situation is similar in Switzerland in the hotel trades, where male cooks 
are apprenticed for two-and-a-half years and females for only one-and- 
a-half years. The actual conditions of apprenticeship are also different: 
male cooks are trained and employed in different and, where possible, 
larger establishments than female cooks, who are usually employed by 
relatively small hotels, restaurants, and cafés. 

In these circumstances it may legitimately be asked to what extent 
the occupations may still be described as “ mixed ”, and whether it is 
not in fact a matter of vocational training for two related but different 
trades in the same occupation. Comparison of the subjects taught 
shows, however, that for most of the time the women are trained in the 
same operations as the men ; the trade therefore would appear to be the 
same, but the degree of skill acquired by female apprentices on the 
completion of their training is lower than that of males. 

With regard to the other differences that may be found in the content 
of apprenticeship, reference may again be made to the case of France, 
where, as already noted, female apprenticeship in principle always 
includes some home-making, both in the training and in the examina- 
tions. A similar difference is found in Belgium, where, in the “ half- 
time ” scheme organised for the textile industry in the Verviers area, 
young male and female workers receive separate training for what is 
regarded as men’s and women’s work. While the methods and conditions 
of training are the same for boys and for girls, the general instruction 
given is different. The boys receive some instruction in manual work 
(woodwork, bookbinding, electrical work), while for girls the general 
instruction is concerned chiefly with subjects likely to be useful to a 
woman as a housewife and a mother (domestic work, cooking, dress- 
making, child care). 


Organisation of Apprenticeship in “ Women’s” Trades 


The principal trades that are most generally engaged in by women 
and which employ no male labour are dressmaking (but not tailoring for 
men), millinery, hand and machine embroidery, corset-making, invisible 
mending, knitting, sewing, ironing, beauty treatment, manicure, 
pedicure, nursing, midwifery and family help. 
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In Switzerland the trades of gem-polisher and flat hairsprings ad- 
juster and in Auséria the trades of artificial flower and feather maker, 
cleaner and basket-maker are also essentially female occupations. 

A whole series of other occupations involving skilled work for which 
a real apprenticeship is required and certain semi-skilled industrial 
work, particularly in the clothing, footwear, textile and watchmaking 
industries, must also be classed as essentially female trades. 

Two initial observations are necessary in connection with the organ- 
isation of apprenticeship in the female trades. In the first place, as 
already noted, in countries where apprenticeship has been organised 
recently on modern lines apprenticeship schemes are principally designed 
to correct the shortage of skilled labour in major industries. The schemes 
are therefore of benefit to men rather than to women. The traditionally 
female occupations, on the other hand, offer relatively few examples of 
modern in-plant training schemes of this kind. 

The second observation is related to the first. Generally speaking, 
it can be said that training through apprenticeship is not provided for a 
number of female occupations because, as they are not really skilled 
trades or are not regarded as such, they do not require lengthy training. 

With these qualifications, it may be said that when apprenticeship 
is required for female trades, the conditions are not substantially different 
from that in mixed or men’s occupations, and even the specific features 
observed are similar to those obtaining in the mixed occupations dis- 
cussed above. 

A few examples will illustrate these general remarks. 





























Remuneration. 


The cases met with are of two types. Where, as in Australia, there 
is generally a difference between male and female wage rates, the wages 
payable to girl apprentices are of course just as much affected in women’s 
occupations as in mixed occupations. It seems that in other countries, 
on the other hand, the average level of wages is lower in women’s occupa- 
tions than in others, and that apprentices in these occupations are at a 
special disadvantage in relation to apprentices in mixed occupations. 














Duration. and Conditions of Training. 





In several countries most apprenticeship schemes in the female 
occupations are for a period shorter than those in the mixed or men’s 
occupations. This holds good at least in the industries in which there is a 
marked distinction between men’s work and women’s work, since 
traditionally certain trades are practised by men and certain by women. 
This division of labour as between men and women is reported, for 
example, in the United States and Denmark. 

In the garment industry in the United States there are no women 
in the men’s tailoring trades (four years’ apprenticeship) ! ; conversely, 
all dressmakers and fitters and finishers are women (two years’ ap- 


prenticeship). 
The situation is similar in Denmark in the footwear, tobacco and 





















1 Proportionately, there are only very few women in women’s tailoring, dress- 
designing (apprenticeship three to four years), ready-made clothing and alterations, and 
ready-made ciothing finishing (apprenticeship three to four years). 
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clothing industries. It is reported that in the footwear industry girls 
almost always become stitchers, apprenticeship for which lasts only 
three years, while it is four years in all other trades in the industry. 
In the tobacco industry cigar and cheroot making and sorting are in 
principle open to men and women on the same terms, but women in fact 
rarely serve an apprenticeship in cigar and cheroot making, which 
lasts four years, but tend to serve an apprenticeship as sorters, which 
lasts only two years. In the clothing industry there are no men in dress- 
making, which requires an apprenticeship of three to four years, whereas 
tailoring, with an apprenticeship of four to five years, is carried on 
mainly by men. 

The position is similar in the clock and watch trades. Thus in Switzer- 
land apprentice watchmakers and repairers and practical watchmakers— 
men’s trades—serve four and three years respectively, watch-movement 
polishers and adjusters two-and-a-half years, anchor escapement 
finishers and movement setters two years and a year-and-a-half respec- 
tively. The female occupations are flat and Breguet hairsprings adjusters 
(two years) and flat hairsprings adjusters (one-and-a-quarter years’ 
training). 

This stratification of trades in accordance with length of apprentice- 
ship within the same industry merely reproduces what is found in the 
general classification of occupations. 

Apprenticeship is, on the average, for shorter periods in women’s 
occupations as a whole than it is in other occupations. This is the case 
in particular in the Federal Republic of Germany and Switzerland. 

In Switzerland female apprenticeship is usually for two to two-and- 
a-half years, as against three to four years in the men’s occupations. 
Competent authorities believe that these differences are justified by 
differences in the type of work involved and the skills to be acquired. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany another system of systematic 
in-plant training based on pre-established programmes (Anlernberufe) 
exists alongside apprenticeship ; it is for a period of one to two years, 
but it leads only to semi-skilled occupations. Statistics collected 
in 1953 show that the number of female apprentices in such semi-skilled 
occupations is much higher than that of female apprentices in skilled 
occupations. 

These data on the difference in the length of male and female 
apprenticeship confirm what has already been said on the subject. Inso 
far as apprenticeship is a form of systematic training given in accord- 
ance with a pre-established curriculum, the skills acquired during a 
two years’ apprenticeship obviously cannot be comparable to those 
acquired during a four years’ apprenticeship. The average level of 
skill is directly dependent on the average length of apprenticeship. 
In general, any reduction in the length of apprenticeship is at the expense 
of general and technical theoretical training, since there is a tendency 
to concentrate on practical training so that the trainee can carry out 
the operations essential for practising the trade. 

The reasons for this situation will be considered below. It should 
be remembered, however, that this situation is changing and that the 
distinction between men’s and women’s work, which is still so marked 
in certain industries, is fading in many countries. 


1 Such training does, however, meet all the other requirements of the definition of 
apprenticeship used in this study. The standard is, in fact, very nearly as high as that 
in certain occupations classed as “ skilled ” in other countries. 
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LIMITATIONS TO FEMALE APPRENTICESHIP 


To arrive at a more definite opinion on apprenticeship facilities 
for women, the limitations, obstacles and deficiencies that prevent them 
from taking the same advantage as men of the opportunities provided 
by apprenticeship will now be reviewed, and the reasons generally 
given in explanation of the existing situation will be subjected to as 
careful a scrutiny as possible. 

There may be a variety of reasons for the lack of girl apprentices 
in a particular occupation. These are here analysed in three groups 
—legal prohibitions or other restrictions that bar apprenticeship to 
women and girls, the negative attitude of women oan girls towards 
certain apprenticeship opportunities, and the total lack of apprentice- 
ship facilities in certain occupations. These three groups will be examined 
in succession, and in each case the various origins of the obstacles 
will be traced. 


Occupations for Which Apprenticeship is Barred 
to Women and Girls 


The obstacles that bar women from the apprenticeship facilities 
available in certain occupations may be divided, according to their 
origin and nature, into two types, formal and non-formal. 

Cases of the first type are easily recognised, but this is not true 
of the second type. As far as the latter are concerned, it is not always 
possible even to determine the dividing line between “ objective ” 
and “subjective” obstacles. In this context “ objective” obstacles 
means concrete obstacles arising out of the action of others—the 
refusal of employers, or opposition from workers’ organisations—and 
“ subjective ” obstacles the decisive factors affecting the women them- 
selves or their relatives and influencing their choice of trade and of a 
type of training for it. In principle, this section will deal only with 
objective obstacles. 

One obstacle that may be described as formal is the legislation 
prohibiting the employment of women in certain heavy or dangerous 
trades or jobs. Even if the restriction on employment does not extend 
to apprenticeship (as is possible where this training is not given in the 
workplace), it is doubtful whether girls could (except to improve their 
knowledge for some special purpose, or merely as a demonstration of 
their abilities) consider making use of training facilities for a trade 
that is closed to them by law. 

Apart from the statutory restrictions already mentioned, however, 
apprenticeship for certain trades is closed to women in a number of 
cases by ad hoc decisions of the competent authorities, employers, or 
workers’ organisations. 

In Australia the furnishing trades are closed to women not because 
the apprenticeship regulations specifically forbid their employment 
but because of the decision of the court of arbitration laying down 
conditions of work in the trade. In other occupations the court's deci- 
sions, while not explicitly closing the trades in question to women, 
do not lay down wage scales for women and thus in effect close the 
trades to them. These discriminatory measures appear to originate 
in the practice, which is general in Australia, of establishing different 
wage scales for men and for women and the male labour force’s fear 
of losing the advantage of higher wage scales. The men are afraid that 
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an influx of women workers into the trade may depress wages, and 
therefore try to exclude them completely. 

In Norway employers in the bookbinding trade refuse to employ 
women in the final operations leading up to the test that would entitle 
them to a skilled worker’s wage. 

In Switzerland, according to information supplied by the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, women are not admitted to estab- 
lished posts in the federal post, telegraph and telephone administration, 
except as telephone operators. During the last 16 years women have 
been engaged as supernumeraries. Their apprenticeship is shorter and 
their pay lower than that of established officials. 

Finally, according to information furnished by the International 
Graphical Federation, all lithographic trades are closed to women in 
every country except Finland. Even in Finland the number of women 
employed in the occupation is on the decrease. In printing there are 
female apprentices only in France and Switzerland, and only in the trade 
of machine feeder, a trade for which apprenticeship is not required in 
other countries. 

In all the cases just mentioned the obstacle to women’s apprentice- 
ship is a formal prohibition. In a wide variety of cases, however, in which 
the refusal to engage a girl as an apprentice is not founded on a general 
rule or decision, there is nevertheless no appeal. The reasons most 
frequently given for such a refusal include the state of the labour market 
and the shortage of posts for apprentices, the cost of training, the type 
of work to be done, and the traditions and customs of the trade. 

Because of the number of applicants for jobs, girls wishing to serve 
an apprenticeship very often find themselves in competition with male 
candidates. Such a situation has been reported in recent years in Austria 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, where employers tend to prefer 
male applicants in such cases. This is usually the case in trades carried 
on by small concerns with an entirely male staff. The employers prefer 
to go on engaging male labour only. In Austria this is reported to be the 
situation in the trades of optician, clock and watchmaker, jeweller, 
gilder, lacquerer, boiler-maker, enameller, upholsterer, glove-maker and 
shoemaker. 

Reasons based on the cost of training skilled workers have similar 
results. The expenditure can only be fully justified if the working life 
of the workers trained is likely to be reasonably long. However, it is a 
fact that the proportion of young women who make only a brief appear- 
ance on the labour market is relatively high, and seems likely to remain 
so for some time to come. In nearly every country, these facts are 
frequently cited by employers as a justification for their reluctance to 
take on female apprentices and their preference for male applicants. 
Parents, for their part, are frequently unwilling to make the sacrifice 
necessary to provide their daughters with lengthy vocational training, 
particularly if provision must also be made for sons. 

As will be seen later, considerations of this kind inevitably reduce 
girls’ chances of entering apprenticeship. They also tend to deter them 
from undertaking lengthy training and encourage them to choose 
occupations for which little or no training is required. 

Apart from these obstacles there is in every country a whole range 
of jobs which, although not closed to women, are regarded as exclusively 
male because of the conditions of work or of the type of skills required. 
These are mainly jobs that, although not classified by law as heavy or 
dangerous work, require considerable physical effort and are therefore 
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unsuitable for women. This applies particularly to baking, in which 
women are greatly handicapped by the hours of work ; butchering, 
because of the heavy work of slaughtering and cutting up carcasses ; 
the building trades ; and certain jobs in industry. There are also jobs, 
however, particularly in industry, which are still closed to women 
because they are said to lack the aptitudes required, in particular 
“ mechanical sense”. 

It is generally recognised, however, that technical progress and 
mechanisation have substantially changed and are continuing to change 
the physical conditions of work in such trades. Some of them have 
ceased to be heavy work and are now open, at least in theory, to women. 
This is the case, for instance, in the furniture industry. There are cases, 
on the other hand, where the introduction of machinery and mass pro- 
duction have made certain operations more arduous or difficult. As a 
result, trades including such operations, which were female or mixed, 
are becoming exclusively male. The Belgian Confederation of Christian 
Trade Unions reports that this is the case in mechanical tobacco cutting, 
the mechanical assembling of shoes, and automatic lathe work in 
electrical engineering. 

Even if allowance is made for the physical conditions of work in 
certain trades and the effect of technical developments in that respect, 
some trades are in fact considered as exclusively male because of custom 
and tradition, conventional ideas, or even mere prejudice, rather than 
because women are physically incapable of doing the work. This is 
plainly the case with jobs generally believed to require “ technical ” 
aptitudes that women are supposed to lack. 

On the other hand, women are supposed or recognised to have 
certain special aptitudes of another kind : the manual dexterity required 
for fine or delicate operations, and speed and care in their performance, 
etc. As a result a number of occupations have long been reserved for 
them (e.g. needlework) or have recently become reserved for them (as hair- 
spring regulators, winders, assemblers in the manufacture of radio 
receivers, etc.). Generally speaking, however, preconceived ideas about 
the aptitudes possessed or not possessed by women have the effect of 
excluding them from a number of skilled jobs in modern industry 
simply because the jobs require equipment or employ modern mechanised 
processes for which “ male ” aptitudes are required. 


Occupations or Trades for Which Available Apprenticeship Facilities 
Are Not Used by Girls 


Even where the access of women to apprenticeship is not affected 
by any of the factors considered above and where they can therefore 
make a choice, they tend to prefer apprenticeship for an occupation 
traditionally considered as female or, even more commonly, to choose 
occupations for which no apprenticeship is required. At present it is 
relatively unusual for women to enter trades that are now mixed but 
still popularly considered as “ male ”. 

In Austria, for instance, it is reported that women do not take full 
advantage of the apprenticeship facilities open to them in the hotel 
trade and the paper industry but confine themselves to jobs not requiring 
long training. 

In Denmark there were in 1952 only two female apprentices in the 
watchmaking trade, for which women would appear to possess the 
necessary aptitudes. 
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In Norway, according to information furnished by the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, there are at present only three 
women qualified as bakers and ten qualified as pastry-cooks. 

It would be easy to give many more examples, as the situation is 
similar in most countries. 

However, we are principally concerned with the reasons for this 
negative attitude and for the choice of occupations made by girls. The 
reasons given are frequently identical with those given for not engaging 
girls as apprentices. 

Many women are deterred from entering “ men’s” trades by the fact 
that it will be difficult for them to find employment in the trade concerned 
on completion of their training. This factor emphasises once more the 
close correlation between the problem of female apprenticeship and that 
of providing employment opportunities for women. Women cannot 
be expected to make use of apprenticeship facilities for occupations in 
which they have no chance of finding employment when they are 
trained. 

It has also been mentioned that one reason frequently given to explain 
the attitude of the various parties concerned (in particular, employers 
and parents) towards female apprenticeship is the fact that the financial 
effort required is disproportionate to the probable results. The employer 
and the parents have to bear the burden of a lengthy period of relatively 
expensive vocational training (during part of which the apprentice 
herself receives only a nominal wage) but there is every reason to expect 
that many of the girls trained will give up their jobs after a few years. 
In fact, girls, like their employers and parents, tend to regard their 
presence on the employment market as temporary. As they hope to 
leave work after they are married, they are reluctant to enter an occupa- 
tion requiring a long apprenticeship. This tendency is reinforced by the 
fact that a girl taking a job without training can obtain a starting wage 
higher than the pay she would receive as an apprentice. This considera- 
tion is not outweighed by the fact that, because of her lack of training, 
the girl will have to remain in a less well-paid job, especially as in many 
cases the skills acquired through apprenticeship do not enable girls to 
earn substantially more than they would in occupations for which 
apprenticeship is not required. 

There is therefore no doubt that financial arguments, whether 
justified or not, are among those that play the largest part in discourag- 
ing girls from becoming apprentices and in limiting a large proportion 
of the female labour force to unskilled or semi-skilled work for which, at 
most, brief, superficial and inexpensive training is required. 

Women are also influenced in their choice of an occupation by the 
traditional assumptions of employers and parents regarding the kinds of 
work to which women are suited. In particular the idea inculcated in 
infancy that women have no technical abilities has the effect of deterring 
them from entering many trades in which they could in all likelihood 
successfully engage. 

A number of physical factors of much less general scope also seem 
to play a part in some cases in discouraging women from apprenticeship 
in mixed occupations, and indeed from apprenticeship in general. In the 
United Kingdom, for example, the fact that apprentices may have to 
live away from home or travel a considerable distance is considered to 
be one of the factors that deter girls from undergoing apprenticeship. 

The argument, reported in information received from Sweden, that 
in certain mixed trades the accommodation is not suitable for both boys 
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and girls strikes a similar note, although it is possible that the argument 
may be one used by employers to justify their refusal to accept female 
apprentices. 

These are not the only considerations that affect the attitude of girls 
towards apprenticeship. Even where apprenticeship is open to girls, 
little is done to encourage their recruitment, and women tend not to 
consider the possibility of entering occupations hitherto reserved for 
men. In many cases they are unaware of the congenial and suitable 
careers available. Vocational guidance services could play an important 
part in drawing the attention of girls to the growing number of new 
occupations open to them. The guidance services should also try to 
eliminate the prejudices of girls regarding what are considered suitable 
occupations, and help them to combat sometimes unjustified preferences 
for office work and to overcome their inferiority complex with regard to 
industrial work. 

However, as we have seen, the situation is changing in some countries, 
where the number of women entering so-called “ male ” occupations is 
increasing. Thus, in the Federal Republic of Germany in 1949 the number 
of women employed in occupations hitherto regarded as typically male 
(e.g. painter, baker, pastry-cook, butcher, carpenter, optician, mechanic, 
watchmaker and men’s tailor) was much greater than the number 
employed in the former territory of the Reich in 1937. The same is true 
of a number of industrial trades, particularly in the metal industry. 


Complete Lack of Opportunity 


As already noted, in many of the jobs in which women are employed 
the degree of skill required is very low and the introduction of appren- 
ticeship schemes (in the sense in which the term is used in this study) 
would not be justified. 

Nevertheless, it is recognised in a number of countries that an effort 
should be made to raise the status of some female occupations by 
introducing regulated systems of apprenticeship. For example in Austra- 
lia, Austria, Norway and other countries it is considered that the status 
of women domestic workers could be considerably improved if they 
were given an opportunity to acquire the necessary qualifications 
through appropriate systematic training. In Australia it is also con- 
sidered that apprenticeship should be organised for the women employed 
in certain occupations—bookbinding and retail selling. At present 
Queensland is the only state in which apprenticeship for saleswomen 
is organised 

In France, even in occupations where no training schemes and 
examinations have been established, the parties concerned (the employer 
and the apprentice’s parents, or the employer and the apprentice) ma 
enter into an apprenticeship contract if the occupation calls for thet 
ical and comprehensive training. 

However, it must not be forgotten that apprenticeship is only one 
of the ways of acquiring the vocational skills needed to qualify as a 
skilled worker. A study of the other vocational training facilities would 
be needed to determine the extent to which the lack of apprenticeship 
facilities in a particular trade or occupation is equivalent to a lack of 
any training facilities whatever. 

Finally, the need for such facilities is not confined to female trades 
and occupations. While there is no doubt that the introduction of 
apprenticeship for certain women’s occupations would be beneficial, 
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the same is true of many men’s trades. For example, the Belgian 
Government pointed out that the shortage of skilled labour in industry 
is attributable to the absence of an organised system of apprenticeship 
for both men and women workers. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing inquiry would seem to justify the conclusion that 
the position of women as regards apprenticeship has all the features 
of a vicious circle. Apprenticeship facilities for girls are inadequate, 
and girls often show little interest in whatever facilities do exist. The 
effect of this is undoubtedly to confine women workers to less well-paid 
jobs owing to their lack of skill ; but conversely the openings and the 
pay offered to women workers in many countries, instead of inducing 
them to make an effort to acquire some degree of skill, are bound to 
discourage them. 

This general view obviously does not fit every case ; in some, con- 
ditions are admittedly less unfavourable. There are countries where 
concerted action could be or already has been taken to make existing 
apprenticeship facilities, as well as other training facilities for skilled 
trades, more attractive for future women workers. Such action can 
take the form of making girls better acquainted with the variety of 
trades open to the skilled applicant, and of making girls and parents 
realise the value of good basic vocational training ; it can also take 
the form of raising the status of certain “ women’s” occupations by 
arranging for proper apprenticeship. Simultaneously, an attempt must 
be made to render the conditions and technical content of apprenticeship 
for girls more nearly similar to those of apprenticeship for boys. An 
attempt could also be made to bring about a change in the traditional 
attitudes and outlook, in the outdated occupational customs that still 
bar women in many countries from apprenticeship for work that they 
have elsewhere shown they can very well do. 

It is obvious, however, that even such action to improve vocational 
training facilities and to make them more attractive to future women 
workers will not suffice to produce the desired effect. Undoubtedly 
the best inducement is better conditions and better wages for skilled 
women workers. 








Hours of Work 
in the Clothing Industry 


The occupation of garment making ts carried on to some extent in all 
countries, in some as a craft to meet local needs, in others as a large-scale 
industry. In a number of countries it provides employment for a consider- 
able proportion of the total labour force engaged in manufacturing. 

Reasonable conditions of work have been difficult to obtain in the clothing 
industry, for a number of reasons. The industry was formerly notorious 
for its “ sweated labour”, and although the worst conditions of that period 
no longer exist in most countries, instability of employment ts still a charac- 
teristic of the industry today. Improved hours of work standards as a 
means of reducing this instability have been one objective of garment workers 
in various countries for nearly a century, and the progress made, parti- 
cularly in recent years, whilst not universal, 1s noteworthy. 

At the request of the International Garment Workers’ Federation, 
following upon a resolution carried at the Congress of the Federation held 
in Diisseldorf in 1951 and reaffirmed at its Congress in Stockholm in 1954, 
the Office has collected information on hours of work in the clothing industry 
in a number of countries. This information is presented in the following 
study. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE INDUSTRY 


Since it provides one of the primary needs of society, the making 
of clothes is one of the oldest of workers’ skilled occupations—the 
tailoring craft. The invention of the sewing machine in 1846, the indus- 
try’s first quick-production tool, made it possible not only to increase 
the production of made-to-order clothing by the individual craftsman 
but also to extend production with the manufacture of ready-made 
clothing in quantities. During the present century the proportion of 
large-scale factory production in the clothing industry has increased 
tremendously. In some countries this process has been slower, and 
where industrial development generally is recent the process is only 
beginning. The work of the individual craftsman and craftswoman has 
not yet everywhere been largely usurped by the factory and, in fact, 
the industry still requires craft and artistic skill in its first stages and 
technical skills in its subsequent stages, even if the tendency undoubtedly 
is for technical skills to become more and more specialised in the 
step-by-step processes in the workshop or factory. Also the activities 
of the small establishments occupied with a particular branch of garment- 
making, which have always had a place in the industry, is still an 
important feature. 

The industry with which this study is concerned may comprise all 
men’s, women’s and children’s outerwear made in factories, by tailors 
or by dressmakers, from textile fabrics or by knitting processes or from 
rubber and other weatherproof fabrics, fur or leather ; all underwear 
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garments ; hats, caps and fashion millinery ; stockings, socks, ties, 
scarves and similar clothing accessories. In general the footwear indus- 
try is not covered here. However, “the clothing industry” as an 
industrial classification has a different meaning in different countries, 
and footwear is often grouped with clothing in general. Hosiery and 
knitted goods are frequently grouped with the textile industry, while 
weatherproof, fur and leather garments may come under more than one 
other classification. Some countries include under the clothing industry 
the manufacture of household linen, umbrellas, handbags, etc., and 
garment dyeing and cleaning. These differences should be borne in 
mind. 

With its development into a relatively important branch of manu- 
facturing, the clothing industry has become important in the labour 
market. Unfortunately, comparable statistics of the numbers employed 
in different countries are almost impossible to obtain, owing partly to 
the many variations in the coverage of “ clothing industry ” statistics. 
However, some indication of the importance of the industry in the 
labour market may be obtained from the scope of employment indices, 
which indicate that the proportion of workers in the clothing industry 
compared with the number in all manufacturing ranges from 12 per cent. 
to 20 per cent. or probably more in Australia, Colombia, Finland, 
Ireland, the Netherlands and New Zealand ; and from approximately 
7 to 10 per cent. in Austria, Canada, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and the United States.! 

In practically all countries women workers outnumber men in the 
clothing industry. In quite a number of countries the percentage of 
women workers is well over 80 and in only a few is it less than 60. Since 
the statistics often relate only to establishments of a certain size or to 
certain branches of the industry and frequently exclude homeworkers 
and part-time workers, the proportion of women workers is probably 
higher in many countries than the statistics reveal. 


PROBLEMS OF THE INDUSTRY RELATING TO EMPLOYMENT 


This industry of many diverse branches, of large-scale and small- 
scale production, presents problems not met with in other industries. 
Good working conditions have therefore been difficult to establish, and 
also the industry is widely recognised as one of the most unstable sectors 
of manufacturing employment. The industry has suffered during the 
present century from vicissitudes in prosperity, with consequent effects 
on the working conditions and living standards of the workers. The 
worst of these conditions—long hours, poor and unhealthy physical 
conditions in the workplace, insufficient pay for work performed, irregular 
and uncertain employment—possibly began with the first developments 
in wholesale production ; and the bad conditions tended to spread with 
the competition which this brought to the independent worker or the 
worker-employer. On the other hand, in the countries in which the 
clothing industry developed into an important manufacturing industry, 
conditions have gradually improved—at least for the majority of workers 


1 See table IV. Comparable figures are not available for other countries where the 
clothing industry is important (e.g. France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Japan, 
and the Union of South Africa) or is developing as a factory manufacturing industry 
(e.g. India, Israel and several Latin American countries). 
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in the larger establishments—with the extension of protective legislation 
for industrial workers in general. 

The seasonal problem, which is one of concern to national economies 
as well as to clothing industry workers and employers, is still persistent 
and unsolved, despite repeated and thorough examinations.* Seasonal 
demand is not only influenced by differences in the weather in the four 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF CLOTHING WORKERS IN EMPLOYMENT IN 1953 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 























(Thousands) 
Employment 
Industry Percent- 
High mark Low mark age 
drop 
United States 
Knitting ........ .{ Mar. 257.0 | Dec. 234.8 8.6 
Hats... bh. s . | Mar. 19.2 | Sep. 16.9 | 12.0 
All other apparel . . +...» | Mar. 1,266.1 | July 1,178.6 6.9 
Men’s suits and coats . . | Sep. 142.7 | July 131.0 8.2 
Women’s outerwear . . . | Mar. 402.2 | May 338.4 | 15.8 
reas 27.5 | June 17.4 | 36.8 
ra sce et oe et ee 12.0 | Apr. 7.2 | 40.0 
Great Britain 
Hosiery and knitting . . Jan. 129.2 | July 126.5 2.1 
Clothing (including footwear) Oct. 663.8 | July 642.7 3.3 
Tailoring... .. Nov. 280.6 | July 276.0 1.3 
Dressmaking i > » « ae 96.4 | July 91.3 5.3 
Hats and millinery «cet oe 22.1 | July 21.0 5.0 | 








Sources : Monthly Labor Review (United States Department of Labor), Jan.-Dec. 1953; and Ministry 
of Labour Gazette, Aug. 1953-July 1954. 


seasons of the year but also by the fashion changes and short-lived 
whims in consumers’ tastes at each season—a much less predictable 
factor. The industry attempts to predict consumers’ wishes, but if 
the fashion Nocera f fails to attract or hold for any time the public 
taste it must be ready to switch to other production. For garment 
workers seasonal fluctuations in clothing production mean that fluctua- 
tions in employment recur every year, with periods of unemployment 
or underemployment through reduced working hours. Although other 
economic factors will account for a part of the fluctuation in the course 
of a particular year, detailed studies have shown that within each 
succeeding year there is a repeating seasonal movement in employment, 
unemployment and hours of work in clothing industries. Some branches 
of the industry suffer more than others and reveal more erratic and 
wider swings in seasonal behaviour than the industry as a whole. There 
is little need to give extensive examples of this feature, which operates 
even in countries with high employment, but a few examples will serve 
to illustrate its effects. 


1 For a brief account of this improvement and a discussion of the incidence, causes 
and effect of seasonal unemployment in clothing industries see “ Seasonal Unemployment 
in the Clothing Industries ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 1 and 2, 
July and Aug. 1928. 

2 A recent report of the Textile Committee of the O.E.E.C. found that seasonal changes 
in the clothing industry were still operating as in pre-war years. See The European Textile 
Industry in 1953 (Paris, 1953) p. 49. 
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In the United States, where the clothing industry is on a very large 
scale and is also highly competitive and diversified, the selected figures 
given in table I show the high mark and low mark of employment during 
one year—1953, when employment was at the highest point for the 
last six years. Similar information is given in respect of Great Britain, 
where (except perhaps in the Federal Republic of Germany), the next 
highest number of garment workers is employed and where unemploy- 
ment in June 1953 was only about 1.4 per cent. of the total labour 
force in the textile, knitwear and fur branches of the clothing industry. 

The figures in table II, which gives the numbers of unemployed 
garment workers registered at employment offices in three countries 
in the course of two years, illustrate the seasonal effect on unemploy- 
ment, though the effect is not necessarily the same over several years, 
and other factors may also influence the figures at any date. 


TABLE II. UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG GARMENT WORKERS IN THREE COUNTRIES 











Country | Year | Low mark | High mark 
ver 1951 | Nov. 4,540 | Feb. 9,134 
anno | 1952 | Nov. 10,870 | Feb. 14,371 
f;/ 1951 | Oct. 3,900 | Jan. 14,900 
Canada “|| 1952 | Sep. 5,900 | Jan. 10,200 
1951 | May 2,300 | Jan. 3,700 
sain | 1952 | June 1,800 | Jan. 3,300 




















How far seasonal factors account for instability in the weekly hours 
worked is less easy to discern in summarised figures, since other factors 
(e.g. labour turnover, absenteeism, the use of part-time workers and 
the vacation season) that affect weekly hours may tend to have a 
repeating pattern each year. However, that there is a seasonal influence 
is illustrated in table III, which gives the average number of hours 
worked in the clothing industry during two consecutive years in Canada 
and Italy. 


TABLE III. HOURS WORKED IN CANADA AND ITALY, 1951-52 























Canada 1 Italy 2 
Period — 
1951 | 1952 1951 | 1952 
| 

eee ee ee ee 38.7 39.7 164 | 165 

ee ee ; 35.8 36.7 156 150 

nh eta kre Yas AS 37.8 39.9 161 176 
OS here a Se Lk ‘ 31.1 32.6 145 154 | 
| 








1 Weekly hours in clothing industry (excluding footwear and knitwear). 
2 Monthly hours in knitting industry (excluding hosiery). 


__ It is true that some fashion changes that have come through changes 
in social habits are more lasting and that such changes may occur in 
any consumption goods industry, but the trend has usually been more 
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steady and more predictable in other industries. Unfortunately, the 
clothing industry reacts quickly and extensively to the general national 
economic trend more than most other non-durable goods industries. 
It is one of the first industries to suffer or prosper with a fall or rise in 
consumer purchasing power, or even with a fall or rise in the consumers’ 
confidence in the general economic position. Dress habits and standards, 
and therefore the state of the clothing industry, is often noted as a 
symptom of a community’s prosperity. Fashion changes do not become 
more predictable in times of prosperity, however, since, when the 
“ good standard” level of dress has been reached and luxury buying 
starts, clothing still has an erratic place in the spending choices of 
the public. The industry is, then, a sensitive barometer of consumer 
caprice, changes in social habits and national prosperity or penury. 

Still further disturbing factors operate beyond the national economy. 
The rise in consumer demand for clothing after the First World War, 
the long decline during the world-wide depression of the thirties, the 
immediate upward trend after the Second World War and during the 
Korean War, the “ textile crisis ” and the universal feeling of insecurity, 
with consequent uncertainty among consumers, are all evidence of how 
international factors may have even more disastrous consequences for 
the clothing industry than internal economic, seasonal or other factors. 
Garment-making is directly dependent upon the textile industry, and 
both industries are dependent upon certain primary material supplies, 
such as raw wool, raw cotton and the sulphur used in rayon manufacture. 
These materials are also important basic materials for other industries 
and are sometimes, as in time of war or threat of war, assigned by 

riority to these other industries. Reactions between these three 
industries—clothing, textiles and basic materials supply—are sharp. 
A change in the country’s wealth affects clothing, and this affects 
textiles ; a change in the international demand for textiles promptly 
affects clothing production through short supply or high prices ; a short- 
age or an extraordinary demand for the basic materials usually means 
employment lay-offs in textiles, and then in clothing. This sensitivity is 
greater where there is large-scale production, and these external influ- 
ences are often aggravated within the industry by such practices as 
stockpiling in view of possible shortages or higher prices, and short- 
sighted trade opportunism. 

Although the clothing industry, like other industries, is recovering 
from past crises, the effects of these crises remain bitter memories for 
those in the clothing industry who suffered from them. Other industries 
suffered too, but possibly (4 a shorter period, less acutely and less 
suddenly ; moreover, they are not, in addition, normally unstable 
industries. Table IV, which gives annual indices of employment since 
1948, and for some countries a comparable pre-war index, shows the 
variations in employment in the industry in different countries. 

It may be considered that these upsetting factors have parallel 
effects in other industries, and that after years of experience the clothing 
industry might have acquired reserves and means of adjustment. But 
there are reasons within the industry that make adjustment difficult 
without recourse to the labour element in it. Wages constitute the 
largest production cost in the industry, and the margin between profits 
on the one hand and the cost of materials and wages on the other is 
generally narrow, since there is keen competition in a day-to-day market 
and also international competition, as many countries manufacture for 
external trade as well as for home consumption. 
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TABLE IV. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY 



































* The indices are based, apart from the exceptions noted, on employment data in respect to clothing in : all establish 





(1948 =100) 
Country 1939 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 Scope * 
Argentina 60.2 110.4 101.4 95.8 92.0 89.1 B; ready-made clothing; | 
wage earners (1948: 52,000). 
Australia 1 77.1 105.8 106.3 109.6 104.5 = A; incl. working proprietors | 
(1948: 112,000). 
Belgium 2 _ 102.4 106.3 95.1 99.4 98.43 Social security statistics; | 
wage earners and salaried em- | 
ployees (1948: 83,800). 
Canada 74.8 104.9 104.3 106.5 104.9 106.6 A; (excl. footwear, incl. 
knitting mills); wage earners | 
and salaried employees (1953: | 
103,000). 
Denmark . — 110.5 120.7 115.9 110.1 _ A; wage earners (1948; 
22,200). 
ae - 100.2 101.7 107.5 106.9 108.1 A; excl. footwear; wage | 
earners and salaried employees 
Germany (Fed. (1952: 370,000). 
Rep.) 3. . - 88.2 100.0 114.0 118.3 128.0 A; incl. footwear ; incl. work- 
ing proprietors (1950: 265,000), 
India - - 100.0 117.3 156.2 - A; wage earners (1950: 
8,400). 
Ireland 85.5 106.3 114.5 111.5 _ - A ; wage earners and salaried 
employees (1948 : 25,200). 
Israel 120 111 105 77 74 B ; wage earners and salaried 
employees (Dec. 1951: 2,600). 
Italy -- 99.9 97.2 98.2 98.7 105.5 A; hosiery; wage earners 
(1948 : 41,000). 
Mexico. . 175.2 112.3 112.6 114.9 108.8 102.6 B; hosiery; wage earners. 
Netherlands - 107.5 113.2 105.7 2 94.12 _ Accident insurance statistics; 
excl. footwear; wage earners 
and salaried employees (1948: 
95,000). 
New Zealand . 100 106.4 108.9 100.6 - A; incl. footwear; (1949: 
24,000). 
Norway 105.4 113.4 114.8 114.2 - Compulsory health insurance 
statistics ; wage earners (1948: 
Mar.-Dec. 27,000). 
Puerto Rico - 100 119.9 120.6 130.7 - B; wage earners (1949: 
9,400). 
Sweden 80.9 98.3 97.4 99.4 89.5 4 95.0 4 A/B; incl. footwear; wage 
earners (1948 : 59,900). 
Switzerland 
(i) 95.7 101.4 105.6 115.2 110.2 115.3 B ; wage earners : (i) embroi- 
(ii) 87.0 91.7 90.5 97.2 91.6 95.6 dery (1948: 1,900); (ii) cloth- 
ing (1948 : 34,600). 
United 
Kingdom 
(i) - 107.9 111.9 114.7 107.5 111.1 National insurance scheme 
(ii) 106.8 109.7 103.9 94.2 95.1 statistics; wage earners and 
(iii) - 108.7 120.4 124.3 109.7 122.3 salaried employees : (i) tailoring 
(1948: 252,000); (ii) dress- 
making (1948: 103,000) ; (iii) 
hosiery (1948 : 103,000). 
United States . 75.1 98.3 100.9 100.1 101.8 104.4 A/B; excl. footwear; wage 
earners (1948: 1,056,000). 





ments of a given importance, indicated by “ A” ; a sample of establishments, indicated by “ B ” ; or a combination of these, 
Figures in brackets are the number of workers employed to which the index relates. 


indicated by “ A/B ”. 


1 June. 
2 Dec. 
8 1950= 100. 


4 Provisional figures. 
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Another feature of the garment-making industry is the existence of 
many small establishments alongside the large-scale industry. Although 
this continues to be regarded as a desirable feature in both old and new 
countries, as well as a means of satisfying an important body of con- 
sumers who are not attracted by factory products, small establishments 
are a constant challenge to the wholesale industry to improve quality 
and lower costs. Also, since smaller firms have less highly specialised 
production machinery, and the skill of their staffs is less confined to 
particular operations, they supply some of the flexibility that is so 
essential for the industry’s frequently changing market. It is contended 
in the United States, for example, that specialisation in particular 
operations results in inflexibility and frequently accounts for employ- 
ment lay-offs. A proportion of small establishments may provide a 
buffer element, a core of stability during slack times when the wholesale 
establishments contract production and employment. However, the 
small establishments are also faced with the problem of narrow marginal 
profits because of competition and, as wages today are more protected 
than formerly, their solution also may be a cut in staff and/or a reduction 
in the hours worked. 

Finally, the use in many countries of home work systems under 
which the home workers’ conditions of work are not equal to those of 
factory workers is another possible way of adjusting the industry at the 
expense of the labour element, since such less costly labour competes 
with normal labour costs and so affects the employment conditions of 
regular garment workers in establishments. 

These factors explain in part the difficulties that have stood in the 
way of improved working conditions and stable employment for garment 
workers, even where it is recognised by both employers and workers that 
stability is highly desirable. Production must be flexible, and since labour 
is the most easily adjustable element in the industry, employment and 
working conditions may be sacrificed if they are not protected. Another 
reason why improved working conditions for all garment workers have 
been difficult to obtain is that the major part of the industry’s employ- 
ment resources is supplied by women, who have been less well organised 
in unions, are more readily available as home workers, and have been 
traditionally exploited as cheaper labour. 

The demands of garment workers since they first began to organise 
to secure improvements in working conditions have been provoked by 
a knowledge of these factors and the need to stabilise the industry in 
face of the seemingly inevitable factors that prevent stability. Their 
main aims in respect of hours of work have been the provision of the 
same reasonable standard of weekly working hours for as many clothing 
workers as possible, including home workers ; a reduction of the basic 
working week to enable a wider distribution of available employment 
among available workers ; and a limitation on overtime. The agenda 
of the first International Congress of Garment Workers, which was held in 
1893, included the abolition of home work, a reduction of working hours 
as a means of abolishing all “sweating”, and the introduction of the 
eight-hour day and a minimum wage. The same subjects reappeared 
in the agendas of subsequent Congresses, and by the 1940s much 
progress had been made and acknowledged. The 1951 Congress of the 
present International Garment Workers’ Federation, held in Diisseldorf, 
adopted a resolution to give “ full support to all efforts to introduce 
shorter working hours for garment-making workers throughout the 
world, without loss in the standard of living as a result of the shorter 
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working week ”.! Similar resolutions have since been passed by the 
Federation and several national garment workers’ unions, and demands 
to this effect have been put forward by unions during annual collective 
agreement negotiations. 


STANDARD WEEKLY Hours OF WORK 
Fixation of Standards 


Although hours of work legislation for workers in general usually 
applies in principle to garment manufacturing establishments, it often 
contains clauses limiting its scope ; for example, it may not apply to 
establishments employing less than ten persons or to establishments 
using less than a stated minimum of machine power. Even where the 
legislation applies to all industrial workers or establishments, it is often 
impossible in practice for the existing inspection services to ensure that 
the law is respected in the many small establishments that are found in 
the garment-making industry in all countries. Moreover, because of 
its seasonal nature the clothing industry is sometimes exempted from 
the general hours of work standards during certain periods m | the year, 
and restrictions concerning overtime may be relaxed; this was the 
special feature of an amendment in the Belgian legislation in December 
1951. Thus, while the majority of garment-industry workers may be 
protected by the national or provincial hours of work standards applying 
to other workers, a number—considerable in some countries—remain 
unprotected. Homeworkers and outside workers are a particular 
example of this. 

In many countries hours of work in the clothing industry are laid 
down solely in legislation applying to workers in general. In others the 
provisions regarding weekly hours established by the law are included 
in any form of collective agreement made for garment workers. This 
is the case in Australia, Austria, Belgium, France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand and 
the few Asian and Middle Eastern countries where collective agreements 
exist. The collective agreements or awards in these countries reaffirm 
or supplement legislative standards, extend the scope of protection to 
workers who do not come under the coverage of a general law, and fill 
in details important to the regulation of hours of work—starting and 
finishing times, meal breaks and rest periods, overtime limitations and 
penalty rates for overtime required to be worked. 

In several countries collective negotiation has obtained better hours 
of work standards for some or all branches of the industry. This has 
happened in Finland, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and some Latin 
American countries, and to a large extent in Canada, the Union of South 
Africa and the United States. Conditions of work in certain branches of 
the industry are fixed entirely by collective negotiation in Denmark, 
Ireland and the United Kingdomin — Denmark by collective agreements, 
in Ireland by statutory orders of the Labour Court in consultation 
with joint labour committees, in the United Kingdom by statutory 
orders of wage councils for most clothing branches, and for a few 
branches in the two latter countries by national or local collective 
agreements. In the countries where hours of work standards in the 


1 It was at this Congress that it was first decided to request the I.L.O. to investigate 
hours of work conditions in various countries. 
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clothing industry are fixed mainly through collective negotiation, the 
standards may vary for different branches or localities, while workers 
not coming under existing agreements are dependent upon the national 
or provincial legislation or common practice. * these cases the standard 
working week may be longer than 48 hours, though the numbers affected 
in the few countries concerned (e.g. Canada, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom and the United States) are not great as compared with the 
numbers benefiting from the better standards. In several countries 
where collective agreements are an important means of ensuring a 
wider effective application of the legislative standards, agreements do 
not exist for all clothing industry branches or localities, and in some 
countries collective agreements apply only to the parties to each agree- 
ment. 


The Present Basic Working Week 


The basic working week in the clothing industry (i.e. the maximum 
number of hours beyond which work performed is considered as over- 
time), however fixed, is 48 hours in the majority of countries. In a few 
countries a 44-hour week is prescribed for women and young persons. 
In Austria, Norway, Switzerland and Sweden, legislation provides for 
a 48-hour week, but agreements exist for 46, 45 and 44 hours.! In Fin- 
land the most common standard is 47 hours, but some factories are 
reported to have a 46-hour week ; a 47-hour week is provided by law 
in Israel. In the Union of South Africa most workers are covered by 
collective agreements providing 40, 42 or 42% hours a week ; those not 
covered are subject to the national legislation, which provides for a 
46-hour week. In the United Kingdom the normal working week is 
44 hours in most branches of the industry (with provision in some for 
46 hours on alternative weeks) and 45 in hosiery manufacture. In Ireland 
the normal week is mainly 44 or 45 hours. 

A 40-hour week applies throughout Australia, France and New 
Zealand. In Canada a 40-hour week applies for approximately half of 
all clothing workers ; only for a very small number is the standard 
possibly more than 48 hours. In the United States about half of the 
clothing workers have contracts for a 35-hour week, and the majority 
of the remainder for a 36 or 40-hour week ; as in Canada, some workers 
may be subject to a standard of more than 48 hours a week. 

In Indonesia the general 40-hour week law applies in clothing factories. 
In several Latin American countries where the general normal working 
week is 48 hours, a standard of less than 48 applies in some factories ; 
for example in shirt manufacturing it is 47 hours for women machine 
operators in Paraguay and 44 in Guatemala, and 44 for men and women 
machine operators in Argentina. In several clothing establishments in 
Chile a normal working week of 45 hours applies to certain workers. 


The Reduction in Standard Hours since 1939 


In comparison with the position immediately prior to the last war, 
the present standards summarised above represent in several countries 
a reduced basic working week for all or some branches of the clothing 
industry. This can be said, with reservations in some cases, of Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Finland, Indonesia, Ireland, Israel, New Zealand, 


1 In Norway there is also a current experimental agreement in two firms on a 40-hour 
week. 
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Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the Union of South Africa, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and the Latin American countries mentioned. 
In most of these countries the reduction has been from 48 hours, in some 
from less than 48 hours, though in a few the pre-war weekly hours in 
certain branches or localities of the clothing industry were more than 48, 
The reduction has not in all these countries been confined to garment 
workers. In New Zealand the standard working week was reduced 
from 44 to 40 hours in all industry by amendments to the hours of work 
legislation in 1945 and 1946 and in Australia on the decision of the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court in 1947. In France the basic law 
introducing the 40-hour week in general was passed as early as 1936. 
New legislation introduced a 47-hour week for all industry in Finland 
in 1946 and in Israel in 1951. A 40-hour week law was passed in Indo- 
nesia in 1948. 

On the other hand some of the reductions since 1939 have been 
gained through negotiation betweeen workers and employers in the 
clothing industry itself. The examples of this in Finland, Norway and 
Sweden have already been noted, though the more general standard 
working week in the clothing industry in these countries is the statutory 
one. In the United Kingdom and Ireland, while the reduction of standard 
hours in various branches of the clothing industry from 48 to 45 (mainly) 
has been in line with a general trend towards shorter hours in most 
industries, the reductions for the clothing industry in particular have 
been the result of negotiation between the workers’ and employers’ 
representatives on wages councils, joint national councils or industrial 
councils, which have been set up for each branch of the industry. 

In Belgium a Royal Decree dated December 1951 put the clothing 
industry for the first time on the same footing as other industries 
Previously it had been exempt from the general legislation concern- 
ing the eight-hour day and 48-hour week and subject to special laws 
whereby the maximum daily hours laid down for the various branches 
of the industry were nine, eight or seven during stated months in the 
year, with permission to increase daily hours by one hour in view of 
a free half-day on Saturday. These provisions meant a 54-hour week 
for up to five months a year for some clothing workers. The Belgian 
National Central Clothing Union, supported by the International 
Garment Workers’ Federation, had pressed for many years to have 
these exempting provisions annulled. The 1951 decree providing an 
eight-hour day and a 48-hour week for the clothing industry was made 
on the advice of the joint national committees concerned, and the 
Minister, in announcing the decree, stated that because of growing 
unemployment in clothing and accessory industries it was in the general 
interest to return to the eight and 48-hour system. 

In Switzerland, although neither the same basic working week nor 
the maximum of 48 hours necessarily applies to the various garment- 
making activities in all cantons, the he towards the standardisation 
of weekly hours for the clothing industry as a whole, together with 
examples of reduced basic hours, are interesting. The 48-hour week 
provisions of the Swiss Factories Act apply to clothing workers in 
factories above a minimum size ; workers not covered by the Act or 
by any local agreement have been subject to cantonal laws, some 
of which permitted more than 48 hours. Since 1946 various national 
collective agreements have been negotiated between employers’ orga- 
nisations and clothing industry unions, which have established the 
48-hour week as the standard for at least the majority of workers in 
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several major branches of the industry. In 1951 and 1952 the provi- 
sions of three national agreements were made applicable throughout 
the country by special decrees made under the federal decree of 1943 
concerning collective agreements. Most large ready-made clothing firms 
are now working a 44-hour standard week. 

Perhaps the most striking cases of reduced standard hours for 
garment workers in particular have been in the Union of South Africa, 
Canada and the United States. It is true that in these countries also 
there has been a trend towards a reduced standard working week for 
all workers, but particularly favourable standards have been obtained 
for garment workers through representations by organised workers 
in the clothing industry. 

Most garment workers in the Union of South Africa are covered 
by collective agreements which are negotiated by provincial branches 
of the national union for the different sections of the industry—textile 
and knitted clothing, hats and millinery. The standard working weeks 
established in the agreements now in force are 40, 42 and 42% hours. 
The present position therefore represents a gradual reduction from the 
national 46-hour week introduced by an Act of 1941. The standard 
weekly hours negotiated for garment workers are lower than those 
established by the collective agreements for many of the other industries 
in the Union. 

In Canada the improvement in hours of work standards has been 
obtained mostly through collective bargaining, but legislation has also 
played a part. Reduction of the standard working week in the clothing 
industry through collective bargaining—mostly by local branches of 
national unions—from mainly 48 hours to the present standards of 
45 hours down to the predominant 40 hours began before the war and 
has since been a continuing process. About 90 per cent. of all clothing 
workers are located in two provinces where most collective agreements 
are subsequently confirmed by legislation (under the Collective Agree- 
ments Act in: Quebec and the Industrial Standards Act in Ontario), 
and the majority of the remaining 10 per cent. are covered by collective 
agreements. The legislative provisions in Quebec and Ontario mostly 
provide for a 40-hour week, sometimes for a 45 or 42-hour week. In 
Quebec the legislation permits a 48-hour basic week for a few small! 
branches of the clothing industry (glove-making, for example). Legisla- 
tion in some of the other provinces permits—for workers not covered 
by collective agreements—a standard working week longer than 48 hours, 
but the clothing industry in these provinces is very small. No collective 
agreement in any province provides for more than 45 hours a week, 
and the majority of workers so covered are on a 42-hour basic week. 
According to a survey in April 1954 covering about two-thirds of all 
garment workers ! in Canada, for nearly 46 per cent. of them the basic 
working week was 40 hours or less ; for nearly 42 per cent. it was between 
41 and 45 hours ; for 10.6 per cent. it ranged from 45 to 48 hours ; and 
for 1.6 per cent. (less than 1,000 workers) it was over 48 hours. 

The greatest progress has been made in the United States, where 
the greatest gains in reduced hours have been recorded for by far the 
greatest number of garment workers, and possibly for the greatest 
variety of clothing work. The reduction of the basic working week 


1 A survey made by the Economic and Research Branch of the Department of Labour 
in respect of 62,000 garment workers, representing approximately two-thirds of the full- 
time, part-time and casual employment recorded on 1 Apr. 1954 (97,000). 
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TABLE V. NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY 


Country 
Group A 
Austria 


Belgium . 


Brazil . 


Chile 


Colombia. 


Denmark. ... 


Finland 


Germany 


(Fed. Rep.) 


Netherlands 


Norway... 


Sweden 


Number 


63,200 


54,900 


66,000 


11,800 


25,000 


21,500 


20,600 


647,000 


13,100 


11,000 


48,900 


150,100 


88,000 
90,200 


23,900 


51,300 





Remarks 


1953. Industry and craft workers, incl. 
3,500 home workers, excl. footwear (industrial 
census statistics). 

1952. Wage earners in workshops and home- 
workers (social security statistics). Wage 
earners and salaried employees, incl. foot- 
wear : 84,000 (derived from employment index 
scope). 

1953. Figures reported to 1954 Congress of 
the 1.G.W.F. 


1950. Clothing and accessories industry ; 
564 establishments ; wage earners and salaried 
employees (National Statistics Service census). 
1952. Workers in 2,956 establishments (shoes, 
clothing and other textile products) (national 
industrial statistics). 

1952. Wage earners, incl. home workers ; 
establishments employing ten or more (derived 
from industrial production statistics, 1949). 
Wage earners : 24,400 (derived from employ- 
ment index scope). 

1951. Garment and hosiery workers (indus- 
trial employment statistics). 

1953. Workers (excl. craftsmen) in clothing 
establishments employing ten or more, and 
28,000 home workers (estimate) (Dept. of 
Labour, regional statistics). 

1952. Wage earners, clothing establishments 
employing 20 or more, or ten or more and 
using power (derived from employment index 
scope). 

1953. Textile clothing employment (unoffi- 
cial government estimate). 


1953. Wage earners in knitted goods, stock- 
ings and hats, establishments employing ten or 
more (Ministry of Labour statistics). 

1951. Employers, employees, workers on 
own account and unpaid family workers in 
21,500 apparel and other textile goods estab- 
lishments (establishments census, 1951). 
1952. Various clothing industries. 

1952. Wage earners and salaried employees, 
clothing (excl. footwear) industry (derived 
from employment index scope). 

1953. Excl. footwear (Federation of Clothing 
Workers statistics). Compulsory health insu- 
rance statistics: 30,700 wage earners (derived 
from employment index scope). 

1952. Clothing workers, incl. approx. 9,300 
home workers (derived from Chamber of 
Commerce industrial statistics 1950). Wage 
earners, incl. footwear, approx. 54,000 (derived 
from employment index scope). 
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TABLE V. NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY 


Country Number 
Group A (concl.) 
Switzerland 55,200 
Yugoslavia 17,000 
Group B 
Argentina 48,000 
Australia 117,000 
Canada 101,300 
France 191,000 
Ireland 21,100 
New Zealand. 22,900 
Puerto Rico . 27,000 
Union of 

South Africa . 38,000 


United Kingdom 646,400 


United States . 1,345,400 


(concl.) 
Remarks 


1953. Employment in clothing industry 
(Federal Office of Industry, Arts and Crafts, 
and Labour). 

1952. Workers in 29 clothing and 55 knitting 
establishments (reported in I.G.W.U. Bulletin). 


1952. Wage earners, ready-made clothing 
industry (derived from employment index 
scope). 

1952. Incl. working proprietors in clothing 
establishments employing four or more or 
using power (derived from employment index 
scope). 

1953. Wage earners and salaried employees ; 
incl. knitwear and excl. footwear. Recorded 
payroll employment in establishments employ- 
ing 15 or more (Department of Labour 
Statistics). 

1952. Workers in clothing and other textile 
goods establishments employing more than ten, 
Economic Activity Survey Statistics, Ministry 
of Labour and Social Security. Analysis by 
National Institute of Statistics and Economic 
Studies, of employers’ official annual wage 
returns, 1952 : 300,000 incl. full-time (220,000) 
and part-time workers, over the year.* 

1951. Wage earners, incl. 1,800 home work- 
ers, clothing and hosiery factories. Wage 
earners and salaried employees, statistics of 
establishments : 27,800 (derived from employ- 
ment index scope). 

1951. Incl. working proprietors, managers, 
etc., in clothing, hat and knitwear establish- 
ments employing at least two persons (Depart- 
ment of Labour and Employment). 

1953. Workers, incl. home workers, on pay- 
roll in a particular week in 109 out of 169 
textile clothing establishments (U.S. Dept. of 
Labor survey). 


1953. Workers in textile and knitwear 
clothing, hats and millinery covered by current 
collective agreements (Department of Labour 
information). 
1952. Great Britain; clothing, knitwear, 
furs and hat industries (social insurance and 
— statistics, Ministry of Labour). Great 
ritain and Northern Ireland : approximately 
680,000. 
1953. Payroll employment, full-time and 
part-time, clothing, knitwear and hat estab- 
lishments (Department of Labor). 


1 Estimated by the Department to represent 90 per cent. of full-time, part-time and casual employment. 


2 Cf. employment index scope, table IV. 
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to 40 hours began, as in Canada, before the war, particularly after the 
passing of the Fair Labor Standards Act in 1938. The purpose of this 
Act is to discourage excess working hours by imposing an overtime rate 
of one-and-a-half times the normal rate for hours beyond 40 a week. 
The federal provisions do not directly apply to activities within a state 
but to all activities engaging in inter-state trade, and for the clothing 
industry this means that only a certain proportion of workers come 
under the federal law. However, since the standards of the federal law 
are supplemented by collective agreements, the principle of the 40-hour 
week became a basis for collective bargaining. Union organisation in 
the clothing industry is very strong. The two major unions are the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (A.F.L.), with a member- 
ship reported early in 1954 to be nearly 440,000, and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America (C.I.O), with a membership in December 
1953 of 385,000. Until recent years all collective agreements in the 
clothing industry were negotiated at local levels, between an individual 
employer or group of employers and a local union or branch union, or 
the employer and employees of a single establishment. Local agree- 
ments are still made, but in 1952 the first national agreement was 
made, and others have followed. Some national agreements are “ master ” 
agreements, on which local negotiation is based. 

In June 1953, at the annual convention of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, it was decided to press for a 35-hour standard 
week in all branches of the women’s clothing industry in the United 
States. The 35-hour week was already provided for in agreements in 
force in 1951, and by mid-1952 over half the membership of this union 
was covered by agreements providing for a 35-hour week. In July 1954 
the union reported that 80 per cent. of its 440,000 members had a 
35-hour week and that the remainder were under agreements providing 
for a 37-hour week, which was to be reduced to 35 hours within a 
year or so. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America negotiated its first 
national agreement in 1952. This reaffirmed the 36-hour standard week 
that had previously been established for the majority of workers in the 
men’s and boy’s outerwear industry. Workers in the shirt-making 
industry have also obtained a 36-hour week through this union. In the 
men’s hat and cap industry collective agreements provide for a 40-hour 
week, and in the millinery industry a 35-hour week. In respect of 
120,000 workers in hosiery manufacture, the most prevalent basic 
working week in 1952 was 40 hours.1 Agreements for workers in the 
fur and leather garment industry stipulate a 35-hour week for the 
majority of workers and a 40-hour basic week for others. 

Specific figures are not available, but it would seem that between 
two-thirds and three-quarters of the clothing work-rs in the United 
States, who number nearly 1,484,000, are in establishments with a 
standard working week of 35, 36, 37 or 40 hours. 


The Significance of the Present Standards 


Number of Workers Affected. 
The establishment of a reasonable basic working week for garment 
workers, whereby a maximum number have hours of work at least 


1 See Monthly Labor Review (Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department 
of Labor), Vol. 76, No. 7, July 1953, pp. 730-735. 
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comparable with those of workers in other industries, may not have 
been achieved wholly in each country and possibly is far from achieve- 
ment in some countries. The numbers statistically recorded may not 
represent all garment workers, but they do represent an important pro- 
portion of the clothing industry workers who today come under some 
system for the supervision of hours of work, and in several countries 
this proportion probably represents a very large majority of all garment 
workers. Table V gives information in respect of the actual numbers of 
workers at present in the clothing industry, or parts of it, in most of 
the countries so far mentioned and certain others. The information is 
taken from government and other recognised sources, but, failing such 
sources, a figure has been derived from the employment “ scope” of 
the indices given in table IV, and in a few cases such a figure has also 
been given as supplementary information. The table is divided into 
two groups of countries: group A comprises those in which the more 
common basic working week is 47 or 48 hours, group B those in which 
it is 45 hours or less. 


Weekly Hours Actually Worked. 


A significant aspect of the basic weekly hours is their relation to the 
hours per week actually worked. Statistics of hours worked in garment 
making establishments are available in respect of only a very few 
countries, but fortunately these include some countries in which the 
clothing industry is important. Figures in respect of these countries 
for the years 1949 to 1953 are given in table VI. 

The level of hours worked in the industry as a whole seems to have 
been in some countries more steady than the level of employment 
(table IV). While this may be considered to show a degree of stability 
for a proportion of clothing industry workers, conclusions on this point 
should take into account the coverage of the two sets of statistics. It 
cannot be concluded from the figures that the levels of hours worked 
are more consistent in the A group of countries as a whole or in the B 
group as a whole. Moreover, as already noted in connection with seasonal 
fluctuations in the industry and the year-to-year changes in employment 
indices, it is frequently in one or more branches of an industry in a 
country that the more considerable employment fluctuations take place. 
Nor can a clear-cut conclusion be drawn from the relation between 
weekly hours worked and the standard basic working week. However, 
the relation is close in France and the Netherlands and probably in 
wholesale factories in Sweden and Switzerland ; and it is also close in 
several of the countries mentioned in the general footnote under table VI. 
The lower levels of weekly hours worked by women is significant, since 
a constitute by far the major part of the clothing industry’s work 
orce. 

An interesting comparison may be made between the weekly hours 
in the clothing any and the hours worked in all manufacturing. 
In Finland the weekly hours worked in all manufacturing were in 1950 
1.2 hours and in 1951 0.5 hours higher than in the garment and hosiery 
industries, but in 1952 and 1953 they were 2 hours a week lower. In 
Germany the weekly hours (male and female) in manufacturing in 1949, 
1950 and 1951 were respectively 0.9, 0.6 and 1.3 hours higher than the 
hours of male workers in the clothing industry and up to 4.7 hours 
higher than those of women workers ; but in 1952 and 1953 the differ- 
ence was less, manufacturing hours being respectively only 0.1 and 
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TABLE VI. ACTUAL HOURS WORKED PER WEEK IN THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY 











Country 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 Remarks 
Group A 
Finland 
(i) — | 41.0 | 42.4 | 45.6 | 45.9 | (i) Garment industry. 
(ii) — | 43.1 | 44.1 | 46.1 | 46.1 | (ii) Garment and 
hosiery (official em- 
ployment statistics). 
Germany 
(Fed. Rep.) 
Males . . | 45.6 | 47.6 | 46.1 | 47.4 | 47.2 | Excl. footwear 
Females . | 41.8 | 43.8 | 42.7 | 44.3 | 44.3 (1949-50, Bizone).* 
Netherlands 
Males . . | 48.1 | 48.5 | 48.2 | 48.9 | — | 13,000 workers (1951); 
Females . | 47.3 | 47.4 | 47.2 | 47.9 | — | wholesale ready-made 
clothing.‘ 
Sweden — | 465) — | 460; — ad 
Switzerland — — | 47.1 | 46.5 | 46.9 | Statistics of Federal 
Office of Industry, 
Arts, and Crafts, 
and Labour. 
Israel 
(i) 46.1); — — | 47.6| — | (i) Clothing.® 
(ii) 49.2; — — | 43.9| — | (ii) Knitting.® 
Group B 
Canada 38.2 | 38.3 | 37.4 | 38.1 | 38.1 | Incl. knitting mills; 
75,000 employees 
(1953). 
France 39.0 | 40.6 | 40.6 | 40.4 | 40.9?| Incl. footwear. 
Ireland ! 
(i) 43.0 | 43.1 | 41.9 | 43.5 | 44.3 | (i) Hosiery. 
(ii) . 42.3 | 42.5 | 39.8 | 41.9 | 42.1 | (ii) Men’s clothing. 
(iii) . 41.9 | 41.9 | 40.6 | 41.2 | 41.0 | (iii) Women’sclothing. 
(iv) . 41.2 | 42.2 | 38.4 | 41.5 | 40.8 | (iv) Shirts. 
ww « 42.5 | 43.1 | 40.4 | 42.0 | 42.2 | (v) Miscellaneous. 
Puerto Rico | 33.0 | 33.8 | 33.3 | 33.8 | — | Labour force survey. 
United 
Kingdom 
Males . . | 44.0 | 44.3 | 43.4 | 44.7 | 44.6 | Manual workers in Oct. 
Females . | 40.4 | 40.4 | 39.0 | 40.5 | 40.2 each year. 
United 
States — | 35.9 | 36.6 | 36.4| — | Excl. footwear. 


























(for footnotes, see opposite page) 
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0.7 hours per week higher than the weekly hours of men and 3.2 and 
3.6 hours per week higher than the weekly hours of women workers. 
In Switzerland the weekly hours in manufacturing compared with the 
clothing industry rose from a difference of 0.7 hours higher in 1951 to 
1.2 hours in 1952, and dropped again to a difference of 0.8 hours higher 
in 1953. In Canada and the United States, although in manufacturing 
the weekly hours worked have been roughly 4 hours higher than in the 
clothing industry, the basic working week in pee is also 
on the whole longer ; but the difference was less in 1952 and 1953. In 
France, hours of manufacturing have also been 4 hours (3 hours in 1953) 
higher than in the clothing industry, but at the same time hours in the 
clothing industry have been slightly higher than the basic 40-hour week. 
In Ireland, actual hours worked during the five-year period have been 
only a small fraction of an hour less than the common 45-hour basic 
working week in manufacturing, whereas in the various branches of 
the clothing industry weekly hours worked have been on the whole 
well below the basic 45-hour week. In the United Kingdom weekly 
hours in manufacturing have been slightly higher than 45, and in cloth- 
ing industries slightly less than 45 for male manual workers but over 
5 hours a week less for women manual workers. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


For the worker, the numbers unemployed in an industry are perhaps 
the most significant indicators of stability or otherwise in that industry. 
Considerably more information in respect of unemployment is available 
today than in the 1920s or even the 1930s because of the greater extent 
in most countries of unemployment insurance schemes and employment 
placement services. Present-day figures, while they still do not record 
all unemployment, probably represent in most countries more complete 
recording and not necessarily more actual unemployment. Table VII 
represents, in respect of seven countries, unemployment of garment 
workers expressed as percentages of the number of workers in the 


1 Figures apparently relating to wage earners in factories in Oct.; 1953, in Sep. 

2 1953, provisional figure. 

8 Cf. the following figures relating to “ workers (excl. craftsmen) in establishments employing ten or 
more ”: 1951, 43.1; 1952, 44.7; 1953, 44.7 (Dept. of Labour, regional statistics). 

4A week in Sep., Oct. or Nov. of each year. 

65 1950: Chamber of Commerce industrial statistics; 1952: Social Security Board Statistics. 

6 Figures probably relate to factory employment covering comparatively few of all garment workers. 
Women worked 2 to 3 hours less than men in 1952. 

General note. In several countries the hours worked during these years have approximated on the whole 
to the standard weekly hours, sometimes a little less than 48 hours, for example in Austria, Denmark, India 
(in the cities of Bombay, Delhi and Madras) and Egypt in respect of 4,500 workers in industrial establish- 
ments (sometimes 49 hours) ; in Australia and New Zealand the standard 40-hour week is worked with very 
little, if any, overtime work. In Italy the average hours worked per month in certain clothing establish- 
ments were as follows: 








Clothing branch 1949 1950 1951 1952 | No > ae 
Keltwer........ 149 152 151 159 22,000 
Hosiery . Ve 145 155 149 153 20,000 
ar brie ulate 146 158 147 150 6,000 























The average monthly hours worked in Japan in the industrial clothing establishments were 184.3 in 1951, 
188.9 in 1952 and 188.9 in 1953. In the city of La Paz (Bolivia), the weekly hours worked in certain clothing 
industries were 40.5 in 1949 (Oct.-Dec.), 49.2 in 1950 (Mar.), 44.5 in 1951 (Oct.-Dec.), 44.6 in 1952 (Jan.- 
Mar.) and 40.8 in 1953 (July-Sep.). 
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branches of the clothing industry indicated ; the figures are in respect 
of the years 1950-53 and, in some cases, 1939. Table VIII gives actual 
numbers of unemployed garment workers for the years 1950-53 in 
respect of a few more countries than are represented in the percentage 


table. 


TABLE VII. UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY 








(Percentages) 
Country 1939 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 Scope 4 
Belgium ! 
(a) . . .| 18.9 | 15.5 | 18.7 | 16.1 | 16.3 | Clothing, laundries, 
(b) ...] — 8.4) 108) 7.4) 7.8 etc.® 


Denmark. .| 10.1 2.4 7.7 9.8 8.0 | Tailors. Trade union 
statistics 
(1953: 20,000). 


Germany 
(Fed. Rep.)| — 8.63) 8.6 9.8 7.7 | Clothing and textiles. 
Employment office 
statistics 
(1953 : 982,000). 
Ireland ..| — 5.6 9.5 | 12.9 8.7 | Unemployment insur- 
ance statistics 
(1953 : 25,000). 
Sweden ..| 4.7 1.0 1.8 1.8 | 2.0 | Trade union statistics 
(1953 : 38,000). 
Switzerland! 
(a) 2.6 1.0; 05; 05} 0.4] Clothing and leather 
(b) 4.2| 4.8 0.4} 0.9 0.4 occupations. Unem- 
ployment insurance 
statistics 
(Sep. 1953 : 27,000).® 
United 


Kingdom.| 7.7% 1.6 1.0; 4.1 1.6 | National Insurance 
Scheme statistics 
(June 1953: 689,000). 





























1 (a) Wholly unemployed; (6) partially unemployed. 

2 July 1939 (compulsory insurance statistics). 

8 Apr.-Dec. 

4 Figures in brackets ave the number of garment-making workers in 1953 to which the percentages 
relate. 

5 Daily average registered unemployed as percentage of number insured against unemployment (1953: 
86,000). Prior to 1950, unskilled workers were not included. The 1939 percentage is based on the voluntary 
unemployment insurance scheme of that time. 

6 Up to 1951, average of end-of-month figures ; from 1952, average of proportion of days of unemploy- 
ment compensated to total man-days insured each month. 


In Finland it is reported that there is practically no unemployment 
in the industry. The considerable rise in unemployment registrations in 
Austria (from 1,624 in 1948, to 4,053 in 1949 and to the higher figures 
shown in table VIII), is considered to be due mainly to the influx of 
women into the clothing industry along with the post-war development 
of wholesale factories. In Belgium most unemployed clothing workers 
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TABLE VIII. UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY 
(Numbers) * 














Country 1950 1951 1952 1953 | Occupations 6 
| 
Austria . 8,353 7,157 13,286 14,393 | Garment, footwear. 
Canada . 7,350 8,100 7,907 7,630 | Textile, fur cloth- 
ing, millinery. 
Denmark . 700 1,900 — — Clothing.’ 
France . . — 3,8278 -— 5,0172| Textile using. 
Germany 
(Fed. Rep.) — 80,000 90,800 72,500 | Clothing. 
Ireland . 1,144 2,070 2,830 1,948 | Textile, weather- 
proof, knitwear, 
and other 
clothing. 
Italy .. — 31,7104} 42,790 58,8605| Tailored, cotton, 
knitwear and fur 
clothing, hats, 


gloves and various 
other  non-craft 


oe workers. 
lands . 893 2,014 3,448 2,668 | Clothing, clean- 
ing, etc. 
Norway . -- 196 203 176 | Clothing, foot- 
wear. 
Switzer- 
land. . — 93 111 88 | Clothing. 
Union of 


S. Africa 1,104 1,768 1,426 1,721 | Clothing. 
United 
Kingdom?| 12,275 7,338 29,486 12,121 | Clothing, leather. 


























1 Annual unemployment figures are usually calculated from records of unemployment registrations 
at a particular date in the year. 

2 June. 

8 Dec. 

4 Mar.-Dec. 

5 Unemployment in all clothing occupations, including footwear, was 84,722 in 1953. 

6 Occupations of unemployed registered at employment service and/or insurance offices. 

7 Industrial production statistics. 

8 Includes footwear workers, but unemployment has been mainly of garment-making workers. 


have been from the ready-made clothing industries, in which estimated 
unemployment averaged 7,300 during 1950 and roughly 10,000 during 
1951. The main incidence of unemployment also occurs in the wholesale 
ready-made clothing industry in other countries ; for example in Ireland 
in 1953 unemployed factory tailoring workers represented nearly 40 per 
cent. of the 1,948 unemployed clothing workers. 

According to the figures available in some countries for 1954, un- 
employment increased during the first half of the year: in Austria the 
number in February 1954 was 20,298, in Canada in June 1954 it was 
13,865 and in France in July 1954 it was 8,450. On the other hand, in 
the United Kingdom there was practically no change in the level of 
unemployment. 
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OVERTIME WORK 


Considerable importance is attached by most workers in the clothing 
industry to the restriction of overtime as a means both of maintaining 
reasonable working hours and of preventing the utilisation of overtime 
work instead of the employment of additional staff. Hours of work 
legislation applying to the clothing industry usually limits the number 
of overtime hours that may be worked per day, per week and per annum, 
more particularly as regards women workers and young persons. How- 
ever, such limitations in many countries permit overtime in the busy 
periods typical of the industry, and in some countries, for example in 
Denmark and Luxembourg, further overtime beyond the usual limits is 
permitted on account of the seasonal nature of the work. Some provisions 
state the cases in which the permitted overtime hours may be worked, 
but, since one of the cases is usually “ to meet extraordinary needs ”, an 
elastic interpretation of such a permission can be easily applied to 
clothing industries from time to time. Moreover, where the legislation 
is of limited application, it does not necessarily control the amount of 
overtime work that may be required of workers in small establish- 
ments. 

Although the use of overtime is not objected to by garment workers 
in all countries, in many countries the ultimate objective of the trade 
unions is to prohibit overtime work or to permit it only in reasonable 
circumstances. This has actually been achieved in some collective 
negotiations. For example, in the United States, one of the two main 
master agreements of the International Ladies’ Garnment Workers’ 
Union states with regard to overtime that “ none shall be worked ”, an 
exception being made in the case of floor helpers who may be required 
to work up to 40 instead of 35 hours a week ; in the other master agree- 
ment overtime during the “ season” may only be worked when there 
is no accommodation for additional workers, or additional workers 
are not available and the establishment is fully supplied with a full 
week’s work, exceptions in this case being in respect of cutters and sample 
makers for not more than one hour per day; no Saturday work is 
permitted. In a few countries a policy of discouraging the use of overtime 
has been stated in various terms in national agreements, for example 
in Italy and Switzerland. 

An important means of restricting overtime is to provide that it 
may be resorted to only with the consent of the workers concerned at 
the time, since, even where the use of the overtime allowed by_law is 
subject to permission or approval by an official authority, the cases and 
periods of overtime ate in practice decided within the establishment 
concerned. Provisions to this effect are included sometimes in the law, 
as in Belgium, and often in certain clothing industry agreements, as in 
Canada, Finland, Israel, Japan, the Netherlands, Switzerland, the 
Union of South Africa, and the United States. 

In the absence of outright prohibition or more restriction in the use of 
overtime in clothing industries, some deterrent lies in the increased rates 
payable for overtime work. These apply in practically all countries 
through legislation or collective agreements. The payment of overtime 
rates may relate to the hours worked beyond the daily or weekly normal 
hours, but more commonly the rates apply in practice to overtime in 
excess of daily standard hours. Sometimes the provisions are more 
explicit : for example in the United Kingdom and Ireland the industry’s 
wage orders require that the daily overtime rate be paid irrespective 
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of the weekly hours worked, and in some cases there is also provision 
for overtime rates for hours beyond the weekly normal hours if overtime 
pay is not applicable in respect of daily hours worked. In Australia, 
France, the United States and (in some branches of the industry) Canada, 
the overtime rate is more generally payable for hours exceeding the basic 
weekly hours of work. Rules as to the wage basis to which the increased 
rate for overtime applies vary according to whether the system of 
remuneration is piece or time rates, hourly or weekly rates. More 
frequently the basis is either the daily basic hourly wage or the daily 
average hourly remuneration, the latter taking into account bonuses 
and cost-of-living and other allowances. 

In some countries there is a single rate of pay for all hours worked 
beyond the normal hours. This rate is 25 per cent. above the rate for 
normal hours in the Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, the Netherlands 
and Switzerland ; in Italy it is 20 to 25 per cent. above. In Canada the 
rates vary for different branches and localities; the maximum rate, 
which applies to the great majority of clothing workers, is 25 per cent. 
above normal hourly rates; in a few cases the increase is less than 
25 per cent. or there is a flat rate according to the nature of the work ; 
in a few clothing establishments overtime is payable at normal wage 
rates. The single overtime rate is 50 per cent. above the normal hourly 
rate in Argentina, Chile, the Union of South Africa and Yugoslavia (a 
flat rate for non-operative workers). In the United States, in branches 
where overtime is permitted, the rate is usually 50 per cent. 

In many countries there are provisions for an increase in the overtime 
rate after a specified number of overtime hours worked. After the first 
two hours of overtime the increase rises from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
in Belgium, Finland, Israel and Norway. In France a 25 per cent. 
increase usually applies for overtime between 40 and 48 hours, after 
which the rate is increased to 50 per cent. ; a special procedure is applied 
at local levels to fix the premium rates for piece workers. In Sweden 
the increase for the first two hours is 40 per cent., after which it becomes 
50 per cent. or, in a few cases, 75 per cent. Countries in which the over- 
time rates increase progressively and may reach double the normal 
hourly rates are Australia (mostly 50 per cent. increase for the first four 
hours, double thereafter) ; Austria (25 per cent. up to 8 p.m., then 
double) ; Denmark (25 per cent. for the first hour, 331/,; per cent. for 
the second hour, 50 per cent. for the third hour, double thereafter) ? ; 
Finland (50 per cent. for the first two hours, double thereafter) ; and 
New Zealand (50 per cent. for the first three hours, double thereafter). 
In Ireland and the United Kingdom various rates apply according to 
the branch of the industry: there is an increase of 25 per cent. in all 
branches covered by orders or agreements, with 50 per cent. after two 
hours for a large majority of clothing workers, and double after four 
hours for workers in other branches ; in agreements within the fur and 
hosiery trades flat rates are usually provided. The rate for all overtime 
work is double in India and Mexico. 

Work on Sundays, and also, to a lesser degree, on public holidays, is 
directly or implicitly forbidden in the provisions of some agreements 
in the United States and Canada. In most countries where work on 


1 The progressive rates vary slightly in some clothing branches. For example in the 
fur trade they are 331/, per cent. higher for the first two hours, 75 per cent. higher for the 
second two hours, then double ; in some hat branches overtime pay is at flat rates over 
piece rates. 
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Sunday and public holidays is permissible in the clothing industry, 
there are provisions in laws and collective agreements for the payment 
of a rate higher than that for week-day overtime. The rate is usually 
double the rate for normal hours; where the maximum weekly overtime 
rate is double, this highest rate also applies to Sundays and holidays. 
Countries in which these double rates apply are Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark (double for certain branches, higher flat rates in the 
hat industry, and 75 per cent. in the fur trade), Finland (double for seven 
hours, then overtime rates in addition), India, Ireland, New Zealand, 
Norway, Sweden, the United Kingdom, the Union of South Africa 
(double an 8%-hour day’s wage, or 50 per cent. higher if a compensator 
paid 81-hour day is agreed upon), the United States (where eaaithed, 
for example in men’s clothing) and Yugoslavia (for operatives). In 
France Sunday work, if authorised, is usually compensated by an 
alternative rest period. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, Israel, the Netherlands and 
Switzerland, the minimum week-day overtime rate is increased to 50 per 
cent. for work on Sundays and, in most cases, on public holidays. In 
Italy the premium rates for Sunday work are generally from 35 to 50 
per cent. compared with 20 to 25 per cent. for weekday overtime, and 
are increased from 45 per cent. up to 60 per cent. after eight hours of 
work on Sunday ; in a few cases different rates may apply if a compen- 
satory day off is also granted. 

In most countries where a five-and-a-half or five-day week is worked, 
weekday overtime rates also apply for work during the weekly rest 
period on the sixth day, while in a few countries compensatory time-off 
is granted. In some countries, however, certain clothing industry 
agreements provide for a higher rate for work during the sixth day rest 
period, frequently the same rate as for Sunday work. 

These overtime rates applying in the clothing industry are, on the 
whole, at least equal to those provided by hours of work legislation or 
collective agreement instruments applying to manufacturing workers 
in general. In a few cases, for example in Ireland, Norway and the 
Union of South Africa, collective agreements provide for slightly higher 
rates. 

Statistics of the hours of overtime worked are more often incorporated 
in the figures of actual hours worked and therefore, where the average 
weekly hours per worker are less than the standard working week, any 
overtime work is not revealed. Of the few countries that furnish statistics 
of overtime worked in the clothing industry, several report that very 
little or none has, in fact, been worked during the period 1950-53, i.e. 
in factory establishments (for example in Australia, Austria, Denmark, 
India, Israel, Japan and Sweden). In Finland the weekly average of 
overtime worked was one-half-hour in 1950 and 1951, and a little less 
than an hour in 1952 and 1953; in the Federal Republic of Germany 
the averages in 1951, 1952 and 1953 were 0.7, 1.1 and 0.8 hours respec- 
tively ; in Switzerland in the same years the averages were 2.7, 2.2 and 
3.3 hours. In Norway overtime in 1951 represented 3 per cent. of the 
total hours worked in clothing establishments and in 1952 and 1953 
5 per cent. 

Overtime worked in France in the clothing and textile products 
industries is indicated in the statistics of the percentage of the total 
personnel in establishments (wage earners and salaried employees) who 
worked more than 40 hours per week. Quarterly figures are summarised 
in table IX. 
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TABLE IX. PERCENTAGE OF PERSONNEL WORKING MORE THAN A 40-HOUR 
WEEK IN FRENCH ESTABLISHMENTS 





Hours worked 











Period — 

41-44 | 45-47 | 48 | Over 48 

Dec. 1952 7.2 15.1 4.9 3.2 
Mar. 1953 7.5 19.9 7.2 4.6 
June 1953 6.3 21.4 4.6 3.2 
Sep. 1953 9.6 18.3 6.5 2.5 
Mar. 1954 7.5 15.6 5.8 1.8 
June 1954 7.1 15.6 §.1 2.0 




















Source : Ministére du travail et de la sécurité sociale. 

Overtime worked in three branches of the clothing industry in Great 
Britain during the week of maximum overtime recorded during 1950-54 
is summarised in table X. 


TABLE X. OVERTIME IN GREAT BRITAIN 











Industry Total workers No. eam a... 
per worker 
Tailoring : 
RR ee ee ae 212,500 6,500 4.5 
eee 6+ 4 eee 222,900 5,800 4.7 
ON 197,850 11,400 5.1 
SO 204,200 14,500 4.1 
2 ee ee 197,700 14,750 4.9 
Dressmaking : 
ee 66,500 1,900 4.1 
a eee «6 5 «6 ss « 69,000 1,500 3.1 
f. Fae 61,900 4,800 4.5 
2... See 63,000 4,300 4.2 
a Sees Sse we o's 62,700 3,300 3.5 
Hats, caps, millinery : 
ae 17,500 1,300 5.0 
feme 8998 « «we wes 17,400 700 4.4 
St jeer 15,400 750 $.5 
*, 7a 16,700 1,240 5.2 
ae ee 16,100 1,500 4.2 




















Source : Ministry of Labour and National Service. The figures relate to establishments with more than 
ten employees from which returns were received. The returns relate to four slightly different dates each year ; 
the week of maximum overtime during the period does not appear to have been the same each year. 


Home WorK 


The clothing industry is the main home work industry in most of 
the countries where this system of employment is used, but the total 
number of home garment workers is probably not known in any country. 

In Middle Eastern, Asian and Latin American countries and in some 
European countries, the numbers of home working garment or garment 
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accessory employees are known to be very considerable and to form a 
large proportion of the employment provided by clothing manufacturin 
establishments. For example, in Puerto Rico, out of a total of 27.000 
persons employed in textile clothing in 1953, 18,200 were home workers, 
the majority being glove-making workers ; it is estimated that in the 
peak season these home workers number 44,000 of the 55,000 persons 
employed by the establishments.* 

In Europe, where the home work system is maintained as an impor- 
tant sector of the clothing industry and is protected by legislation, 
home workers in some cases make up a fairly large proportion of the 
labour force of the industry. In France the Ministry of Labour estimates 
the number of home workers engaged by clothing and other textile goods 
manufacturers at between 100,000 and 140,000. In Switzerland, accord- 
ing to a census of undertakings in 1939, there were more than 16,000 
employed in embroidery, ready-made clothing, underwear, knitted and 
woven goods and silk ribbon making activities, and although there has 
been a decline in home work generally the numbers are probably still 
considerable, owing to the government-sponsored encouragement of 
home work employment. In the United Kingdom a distinction is made 
between home workers, of whom there are reported to be comparatively 
few connected with the factory and workshop clothing establishments, 
and out-workers, who are considered as self-employed workers for social 
insurance purposes. According to the census of production in 1948, 
14,250 out of 330,000 workers in corset, handkerchiefs and clothing 
accessories manufacture were out-workers, representing about 4.3 per 
cent. in these branches of the clothing industry alone. In Ireland the 
number of home workers employed by wholesale clothing and hosiery 
factories in 1952 was nearly 1,800, representing 9 per cent. of total 
employment in these industries ; most (1,630) of the home workers are 
employed by the hosiery factories. An extensive survey of home workers 
in the Federal Republic of Germany made by the Department of Labour 
in March 1954 showed the number in the clothing industry to be 27,900 
(about 4 per cent. of the total employment figure for 1953), which was 
greater than in preceding years. 

In Belgium home one | is not directly controlled, but some legislative 
provisions protecting workers and their wages in general apply to home 
workers, and they also benefit to a certain extent under the legislation 
concerning annual holidays.? According to social security statistics in 
Belgium in 1953, there were 10,000 home workers out of 54,900 wage 
earners attached to clothing workshops. In Sweden, where also there is 
no legislative control over home work but some home workers benefit under 
the annual vacation law, the Chamber of Commerce industrial statistics 
for 1952 showed 9,300 home workers out of 51,300 employed clothing 
workers (nearly 18 per cent.) ; it is reported that the numbers are 
decreasing. In Austria, where industrial home work is prohibited in 
principle by law, an industrial census in 1953 showed that home work 
represented approximately 5 per cent. (3,500) of the employment 
provided by clothing establishments. In Denmark the industrial pro- 
duction statistics in 1949 showed that 4,500 home workers were employed 
by clothing establishments, representing nearly 25 per cent. of the wage 
earners employed. 

1 The Needlework and Fabricated Textile Products Industry in Puerto Rico (Wage and 
a Public Contracts Divisions, United States Department of Labor), Dec. 1953, 
° * Annual vacation benefits also apply to home workers in several other countries. 
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Despite these figures, in the majority of countries where large-scale 
establishments have developed, many home workers have been absorbed 
into these establishments, and the proportion of industrial home work 
has, on the whole, been decreasing. In the Netherlands, for example, 
an estimate based on the production value of home work in the total 
production of clothing industry employees, as recorded in accident 
insurance statistics, indicates that home workers today in industrial 
clothing establishments represent roughly only 1.4 per cent. of all 
workers employed by these establishments. The numbers are reported 
to have declined to an insignificant proportion in Finland, Luxembourg, 
New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, and a few other countries. 

Poor working conditions, overwork and poor wages are the problems 
usually associated with home work, of which up to approximately nine- 
tenths is done by women. These problems are well-nigh impossible to 
overcome without some form of direct control over working conditions, 
including wages, by government authority or some other authority 
recognised by employers and workers. The measures taken by various 
governments to control, reduce or abolish the system—such as minimum- 
wage fixation and guarantee, registration requirements, social insurance 
coverage, inspection activities, etc.—have been described in detail in 
articles in the Internaitonal Labour Review.1 Some countries outside 
Europe not mentioned in these articles also have legislation to protect 
and control industrial home workers, and in recent years other countries 
have introduced similar legislation, for example the Home Workers Act 
of 1951 in the Federal Republic of Germany. However, all these controls, 
or even the more effective of them, are applied in comparatively few 
countries ; in many countries in Europe as well as in Asia, the Middle 
East and Latin America, home workers are expressly excluded from 
labour and social legislation and are not protected by any legislation 
whatsoever. 

In the countries that approve and maintain the system the protection 
is considerable, at least in the matter of wages and physical working 
conditions ; to some extent also the controls prevent excessive working 
hours, but it is difficult to control the hours of home workers, even where 
the special overtime rates of pay for hours beyond the standard working 
week in the industry apply also to them. In some of these countries the 
home work system is still disliked by clothing industry workers in 
general and by some of the home workers ; the strong objections are 
that the inequality between the working conditions of employees in 
establishments and those of home workers is unjust; that the home 
work system is an ever present threat to better working conditions, 
including hours of work standards, in industrial clothing establishments ; 
that home workers represent unfair competition in the employment 
market ; and that, despite governmental controls, there are considerable 
possibilities of evasion by employers and by home workers of registration 
requirements, and by employers of the minimum wage and social benefit 
provisions that apply to home workers. 

As the clothing industry has become more and more competitive 
and organised on a large scale, employers in many countries have also 
come to recognise disadvantages in this type of labour supply. It is not 


1 Cf. “Industrial Home Work”, Vol. LVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1948; “Home Work in 
France : Its Origin, Evolution and Future ”, Vol. XX XVII, No. 2, Feb. 1938 ; “ Industrial 
Home Work in the United States”, Vol. XLIII, No. 1, Jan. 1941; “Home Work in 
Switzerland ”, Vol. LXII, Nos. 3-4, Sep.-Oct., 1950, pp. 242-263. 
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necessarily available, or available to an equal extent, to all garment- 
making establishments, and it is a disturbing element in their relations 
with regular employees. It is considered by many employers to be a 
“most hazardous system of production” and to afford unfair trade 
competition, and it is certainly a hazardous system of employment when 
uncontrolled. The different attitudes towards home work employment 
are based upon the different social status of home workers in particular 
countries. In Switzerland the system is regarded as necessary in the 
clothing industry and a desirable form of employment, whereas in the 
United States it is held that it undermines standards of factory produc- 
tion and that abuses can only be done away with by the abolition of the 
system. Even in countries like Belgium, France and the United Kingdom, 
where protection is considerable, experience has shown that supplement- 
ary control is required to ensure that satisfactory labour standards are 
respected by employers and also by the home workers themselves. 

Despite the efforts of trade unions, most home workers in many 
countries are outside union guidance, and the desire of many unions 
now is to have the system forbidden. Reference has been made earlier 
to the resolutions of the International Garment Workers’ Federation 
concerning home work, and national unions have in recent years passed 
similar resolutions. Collective agreements for clothing industry workers 
in the United States, the Union of South Africa, Australia, New Zealand 
and (in some branches) Canada either completely forbid recourse to 
home work employment or permit it only by agreement with the 
workers and in very special cases. Some collective agreements, in Italy 
and Austria for example, contain clauses aimed at discouraging employers 
from using home workers, but in the absence of effective legislation 
and supervision such clauses are not of great value. In these two and 
other European countries and in some Latin American countries, the 
clothing workers’ unions are pressing for more effective legislation 
and supervision of hours and other working conditions of home workers 
and the extension to them of the social benefits that apply to workers 
in industrial clothing establishments. In Belgium a National Com- 
mittee on home work was appointed by decree in 1952 to draft social 
legislation governing home work, and in Italy a Bill to regulate out- 
working was presented to Parliament in December 1953. 


CONCLUSION 


The two principal objectives of the garment workers’ unions in 
respect of hours of work have been to obtain for all workers in the 
industry reasonable conditions of work and to introduce standards 
that will help to minimise employment instability. These objectives 
have to a certain degree been attained in many countries, despite differ- 
ing opinions on the question how far the reduction of working hours 
can solve the problems. It may be that current developments in the 
reduction of the standard working week will have to stand the test 
of years before any conclusions should be drawn as to how far they 
answer the problems. Furthermore, the importance for the worker 
and his living standards of the hours of work provisions in force depends 
upon other factors that vary within each country, such as wages and 
allowances, living costs, minimum wage and work guarantees and social 
security benefits, not to mention all the economic factors affecting the 
prosperity of the industry. However, it is evident that the objectives 
so far achieved have been justified and have directly affected the workers 
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concerned. Considerable progress has been made in establishing better 
working conditions and in extending their application to greater numbers, 
including many workers in small establishments and out-workers. This 
in itself unquestionably justifies the years of effort to bring it about ; 
it is also unquestionable that the standards give at least a basic resist- 
ance against the long working hours for some and unemployment for 
others that have been resorted to in the past in order to solve the 
industry’s economic problems. 

It is evident that the ups and downs in employment and in hours 
of actual work are still taking place. Seasonal employment is widely 
regarded as inherent in the industry. However, it is reasonable to 
conclude that the proportion of workers affected by the fluctuations 
to the extent of being unemployed has decreased. For example, the 
figures in table VII show that in Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland and 
the United Kingdom the unemployment percentages during the post- 
war years have been well below the percentage in 1939, despite higher 
accuracy today in the peoger, 4 of unemployment, though there was 
no improvement in the case of Belgium. A similar comparison cannot 
be made with regard to the weekly hours actually worked, but it cannot 
be doubted that restrictions on overtime and the regulation of home 
work employment have in many cases helped to keep more workers 
in steady employment under reasonable working conditions. 

The greater number of workers that the clothing industry has been 
able to absorb, apart from the normal increase due to industrial and 
population growth generally, may also be considered to have justified 
the unions’ aims, since this has been possible despite the better hours 
of work standards introduced. For example, in Ireland, Sweden and 
Switzerland, in Canada and the United States, and in Australia and 
New Zealand, the indices of employment show that the post-war level 
of employment is very much higher than in 1939, and that in each of 
these countries the standard working week has been reduced since 
1939 either for most or for a good proportion of garment workers. This 
does not appear to be the case in some European countries, notably 
Belgium ; there, however, employment has risen since 1951, when 
the year-round 48-hour week was introduced. In other countries the 
deflection of clothing industry workers to other essential industries may 
account for less employment in clothing factories, particularly in the 
countries where the total employment in the industry was already 
fairly high in pre-war years. In fact, the conclusions suggested, drawn 
as they are from insufficient really comparable information, may be 
taken neither to apply generally nor to overlook the other side of the 
picture. How far the lower hours of work have resulted in increased 
employment and decreased unemployment would be more reliably 
deduced from a thorough analysis within the industry in a single country, 
and in taking into consideration the related situation in the country’s 
total manufacturing industries. On the other hand, the cases in which 
the conclusions seem to apply suggest that the reduction of hours of 
work has made a real contribution towards solving the employment 
problems of workers in the clothing industry. 
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and the development of electrical energy in Brazil, though industrial and 

agricultural development is also discussed. These studies were prepared by 
several distinguished experts for the Joint Brazil-United States Economic 

Development Commission, a body engaged in promoting co-operation be- 

tween the governments of the two countries. Their purpose is to form a basis 
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for the study of various development projects and for the establishment of a 
priority order among them, having regard to the needs of the Brazilian 
economy as a whole. They are offered as a contribution to present-day 
economic literature on Brazil and are addressed to all persons interested in 
the details of the Brazilian economy. 

While these studies are of an essentially technical and financial nature, 
one of them (“ The Panorama of Brazilian Railway Transportation ” by 
Mr. Ruben E. de Freitas Abreu) deals in an incidental way with management 
and personnel matters. Attention is drawn in this respect to the need for 
improvement and to certain features of labour and public service laws, which, 
according to the author, are obstacles to higher productivity on the Bra- 
zilian railways. 


LIEUWEN, Edwin. Petroleum in Venezuela. A History. Berkeley and Los 

Angeles, University of California Press, 1954. 160 pp. 

A valuable contribution to the history of the oil industry in general and 
also to the history of the economic, political and social development of 
Venezuela. At the beginning of this century Venezuela’s main exports were 
plantation produce, but by 1925 oil had become the main source of the 
national income. The oil industry has been developed by companies of foreign 
origin, of which the Standard and Shell groups are most important. The 
industry brought about a significant population shift, a foreign immigration, 
an opening of new areas and a nation-wide economic transformation. 
Revenues from the oil industry helped the nation to eliminate its foreign 
and domestic debts and to finance a big programme of public works. “ But 
as oil rose in importance agriculture declined, and the country, unable to 
feed itself, had to import food. The ever-increasing injection of petroleum 
dollars into the Venezuelan income stream caused price inflation and multi- 
plied real estate values. Petroleum made the economy lopsided, dangerously 
dependent upon foreign markets, extremely sensitive to events abroad.” 
It was only after 1952 that the all-important position of oil in the Venezuelan 
economy began to be challenged when the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
started to exploit iron-ore deposits south of the Orinoco River. The United 
States Steel Corporation was preparing to start operations early in 1954. 
The author points out, however, that, although this exploitation means more 
diversification in the economy, it represents another purely extractive 
industry and therefore hardly of a type that a nation striving for greater 
economic self-sufficiency would need. 

Various Venezuelan governments, particularly those that succeeded 
General Gémez, who was in power for 27 years until his death in 1935, have 
made several energetic attempts to increase the nation’s share in the profits 
of the oil industry. As a result of these governmental measures, which 
included the revision of the legislation concerning petroleum, the national 
oil revenues have been considerably increased. It was intended to use a 
part of these revenues to make the economy less dependent on oil and oil 
market fluctuations. In reviewing the political and social problems of 
Venezuela, the author mentions that the years since 1936 (the date when 
the Venezuelan workers were given the right to organise) have been marked 
by the recognition of trade unions by the oil companies. 


MaGaup, Charles. L’économie mondiale et la nation. Preface by Maurice Byf. 
Paris, Société d’édition d’enseignement supérieur, 1954. 334 pp. 1,300 fr. 


MILLERON, Jacques. Regards sur l'économie marocaine. Preface by Paul 
ARDOIN. Rabat, Société d’études économiques, sociales et statistiques du 
Maroc, 1954. xv+204 pp. 


NystrOM, Per. Stadsindusiriens arbetare fore 1800-talet. Stockholm, Tidens 
Forlag, 1955. 471 pp. 21 kronor (paper) ; 27 kronor (cloth). 
In this study of conditions of work in European industry before the 
Industrial Revolution, the author discusses the social and economic institu- 
tions of manufacturing establishments, mainly of the textile industry, in 
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Sweden during the mercantile period of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries against the background of conditions of work in the textile centres 
of the Netherlands, Belgium, Italy and England in the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries. He shows how the institutions of these commercial 
centres were copied during the introduction of factory methods in central 
Europe and in the Scandinavian countries and how the new social system 
existed side by side with the guilds. The description ends at the time of the 
introduction of mechanised methods of production with the Industrial 
Revolution. A 25-page bibliography completes the study. The book is one 
of a series entitled “ The History of the Swedish Working Class ”, published 
under the auspices of the Confederation of Swedish Trade Unions. 


RIEBEN, Henri. Des ententes de maitres de forges au Plan Schuman. Prefaces 
by Philippe de SeLirers et Willi KUprerii. Epalinges (Switzerland), 
Henri Rieben, 1954. xxiv+556 pp. 


Stocki1nG, George W. Basing Point Pricing and Regional Development. 
A Case Study of the Iron and Steel Industry. Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1954. vii+274 pp. $6.50. 

The Committee of the South, established by the National Planning 
Association to promote research in the post-war economic problems of the 
southern United States, asked the author in 1950 to analyse basing point 
pricing in relation to the south’s economic growth. 

The study focuses on the regional significance of basing point pricing, 
but it also analyses the structure of the iron and steel industry in the United 
States and its pricing practices and shows their significance both to the 
south and to the national economy. After a historical account of the steel 
industry’s effort to restrain price competition, which covers the mechanics 
and logic of basing point pricing, the economic characteristics of the industry 
and the origin of restrictive practices, the author explains the economic 
consequences, particularly the significance of the “ Pittsburgh Plus ” single 
basing point system and of multiple basing point pricing to the industrially 
underdeveloped south. 

The study deals for the most part with the period before the Second 
World War, but there is a chapter on developments since 1938. In addition, 
there are chapters on the law on basing point pricing and on the elements 
of a sound public policy. 


Taras, Cahit. IJ¢timai iktisat dersleri. Ankara universitesi siyasal bilgiler 
fakiiltesi No. 46-28. Ankara, Tiirkiye Matbaacilik ve Gaztecilik A.O., 
1955. xix+431 pp. 9 Turkish pounds. 


THAL DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY. A Handbook of Thal Development A uthor- 
ity. Jauharabad (Pakistan), 1954. 180 pp. + photographs. 4 rupees 

8 annas. 

The Thal is an arid tract comprising parts of the districts of Shahpur, 
Mianwali and Muzaffargarh in the Punjab, Pakistan. The Thal Develop- 
ment Act was passed on 29 July 1949, and a month later the Thal Develop- 
ment Authority was constituted. The approved Thal Irrigation Project, 
1949, covers a gross area of 2,171,704 acres, including 346,871 acres of 
government land. The gross area that will be commanded by the canal 
system is estimated at 1,855,285 acres, of which 1,472,897 acres are cultivable, 

The book gives a comprehensive account of the work done by the Thal 
Development Authority. Part one deals with the Thal Project, the organisa- 
tion of the Development Authority and its principal achievements during 
1950-54. Part two gives a detailed description of its accomplishments 
under various headings: new villages, farms and gardens, national parks, 
irrigation, textile mills, the sugar industry, agricultural machinery organisa- 
tion, village industries, social welfare, education and health services. 


Wricut, F. J. The Evolution of Modern Industrial Organisation. London, 
MacDonald & Evans, Ltd., 1954. ix+190 pp. 10s. 6d. 
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Statistics. 


ASSOCIAZIONE INDUSTRIALE LOMBARDA, Milan. Retribuzione e costo del lavoro. 

Situazione al 1° maggio 1955. Milan, 1955. 45 pp. 

This publication shows changes that occurred between July 1938 and 
May 1955 in the level of earnings and the cost of labour. Figures refer to 
industrial wage and salary earners in the province of Milan ; a separate 
comparison is established in respect of selected occupations in ten major 
branches of manufacturing industries and in transport. 

Certain assumptions are introduced in order to increase comparability 
between industries and occupations and a detailed analysis is made of the 
elements constituting total earnings and the cost of labour. 

Charts accompanying each table show, in addition, the corresponding 
changes observed during the period in the cost-of-living index. 


STATISTISK SENTRALBYRA (CENTRAL BUREAU OF STATISTICS, NORWAY). 
Okonomisk Utsyn, 1900-1950. Economic Survey 1900-1950. Oslo, 1955. 
217 pp. 4 kroner. 


WOLFENDEN, Hugh H. Population Statistics and Their Compilation. Chicago, 
University Press, 1954. xxiii+258 pp. $7.50. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, United States. Policy Declarations Adopted by 
Members of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Washington, 
1955. 184 pp. 


CLELAND, Sherrill. The Influence of Plant Size on Industrial Relations. 
Princeton, New Jersey, Department of Economics and Sociology of the 
University, 1955. 65 pp. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PLANNING. British Trade Unionism. Five 
Studies. New and revised edition. London, 1955. xi+199 pp. 16s. 


UNIVERSITE LIBRE DE BRUXELLES. Contribution a@ une revision de la légis- 
lation sur les conseils d'entreprise par un groupe d’étude. Rapport de 
Mile L. TALLOEN. Introduction by Max GoTTscHALk. Brussels, Editions 
de l'Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 1955. 75 pp. 90 Belgian francs. 


Labour Law. 


Cueva, Mario de la. Derecho mexicano del trabajo. Vols. I and II. Mexico, 
Editorial Porria, S.A., 1954. xxxii+910 pp. and xxxii+940 pp. 


Dam te, D. G. (compiled by), assisted by S. G. ATHAVLE and S. G. SAMANT. 
Labour Adjudications in India. Comprising text of Bombay awards 
and summaries of a few awards made in other provinces during 1942-47 
under D.I.R. 81A. Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Orient Longmans Ltd., 
1954. xii+1,053 pp. 35 rupees. 


DEPARTEMENT DU TRAVAIL, Haiti. Guide de la législation du travail. Port- 
au-Prince, 1955. 109 pp. 


KRANKE, R. and SPANGENBERG, F. Zu einigen arbeitsrechtlichen Fragen. 
Part I. Schriftenreihe iiber Arbeitsrecht, No. 1. Berlin, Tribiine-Verlag 
und Druckereien des F.D.G.B., 1955. 148 pp. 


NoGuERAS RIVERA, Nicolas. Contratacién colectiva en la industria azucarera 
de Puerto Rico. San Juan (Puerto Rico), Imprenta Real Hermanos, 
1955. 110 pp. 
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Management. 


SEASHORE, Stanley E. Group Cohesiveness in the Industrial Work Group. 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research, 1954. 
v+107 pp. 

This investigation, sponsored by the Office of Naval Research, is 
concerned with the formation of cohesiveness within work groups in an 
industrial setting and the relationship of group cohesiveness to productivity 
and to the mental health and adjustment of the group members. 

The purpose of the investigation was : (1) to add to our knowledge about 
the origin and consequences of group cohesiveness within work groups in a 
factory ; (2) to test the general validity of existing propositions concerning 
the relationships between group process and individual behaviour and to 
examine the nature and incidence of these relationships; (3) to provide 
some understanding of the methods and conditions under which theoretical 
concepts can be brought to bear on the solution of social problems. 

Besides a short description of prior research the book contains the 
specific formulation of research hypotheses and a description of the research 
operations, including the definition of variables, methods of collecting data 
and methods of analysis. 

The investigation may serve to demonstrate in a typical social setting 
the dependence of the individual upon his primary associations for the 
feeling of security and the reduction of his anxieties. The primary group is 
shown as a source of potent influence which may or may not be marshalled 
in support of the goals of the larger organisation. The report also demon- 
strates that some, at least, of the factors determining the degree to which 
group cohesiveness is developed are external to and prior to group forma- 
tion. The work group is more likely to become cohesive if administrative 
action is designed (1) to lend prestige to the group members ; (2) to structure 
the organisation so that there is provision for groups of relatively small size ; 
and (3) to maintain continuity in group membership over a period of time. 


Manpower. 


ARBEIJDS- OG BOLIGMINISTERIET, Denmark. Betaenkning om deltidsarbeijde. 
Copenhagen, 1955. 156 pp. 


ForRESTER, Gertrude. Occupational Literature. An Annotated Bibliography. 
New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1954. 467 pp. 


Gupta, Moti Lal. Problems of Unemployment in India. The Hague, Institute 
for Social Studies, 1955. 184 pp. 


This study analyses the manifold aspects of unemployment in India and 
the factors responsible for disguised and visible unemployment and 
discusses what should be the main lines of a policy to combat unemployment. 
Although the emphasis is on Indian conditions, it outlines an approach that 
might be applicable in other underdeveloped countries. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. Manpower in the United 
States. Problems and Policies. Publication No. 11. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1954. xi+225 pp. $3. 


In this volume are presented some manpower problems of the United 
States, together with certain of the current findings of research which hold 
out possible solutions. The various chapters are contributed by well-known 
experts and are organised under three main headings : (i) the utilisation and 
motivation of workers ; (ii) changing dimensions of the work force ; and 
(iii) manpower mobilisation. They relate to such subjects as the increased 
utilisation of manpower through better management, problems of labour 
market organisation and administration, the specialisation of occupational 
requirements, residential mobility and migration of workers, and require- 
ments in scientific, engineering and managerial manpower. 
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\ Mavortia, C. B. Unemployment in India. Agra, Ram Lal & Son, 1954. 
34 pp. 8 annas. 


The problem of unemployment is not new in India but is becoming more 
and more acute. After discussing the three most important aspects of 
unemployment, i.e. urban unemployment, unemployment among the edu- 
cated classes and rural unemployment, this study enumerates counter- 
measures put forward by various political parties and professional organi- 
sations. 

According to the author, the measures to be taken with a view to reducing 
unemployment should include the co-ordination of agriculture and industry, 
changes in educational policy, a reorientation of agriculture, sound industrial 
development, a more equal distribution of the national income, adjustments 
to the transport system and a check on further population growth. 


MINISTRY OF LABouR, India. Child Labour in India. Delhi, 1954. iii+48 pp. 
v 1 rupee 4 annas ; 2s. 

This report makes an important contribution to available data on a 
poorly documented aspect of Asian employment. Earlier findings on child 
labour and adolescent employment in India have been consolidated and 
supplemented by information recently submitted by state governments, or 
gathered from a number of independent investigations conducted for the 
purposes of the present report. The results of these inquiries have been 
assembled under the following heads : the extent of child labour ; wages and 
hours of work ; working conditions and health of the children ; legislative 
protection for children and young workers ; elementary education and child- 
ren’s employment. It is only to be regretted that, owing presumably to 
limitations of time and personnel, the Labour Bureau has not been able to 
pursue its researches beyond the factual level. It would, for instance, 
have been pertinent to explain the reasons for the wide variation in the 
volume of child and adolescent labour from state to state, and why, in 
certain trades, girls are more frequently employed than boys; to describe 
in some detail the type of work assigned to children in factories and small- 
scale industries ; to assess to what degree early occupational experience is of 
service as training in vocational skills. Nevertheless, by virtue of bringing 
together so much information hitherto available only in scattered sources, 
this report becomes an indispensable item in the bibliography of youth 
employment and welfare in India. 


NATIONAL MANPOWER Council. A Policy for Skilled Manpower. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1954. xxv+299 pp. 


This volume is the fourth publication of the National Manpower Council, 
established at Columbia University since 1951 under a grant from the 
Ford Foundation to study significant manpower problems and to contribute 
to the improved development and utilisation of the country’s human 
resources.* 

The present volume deals with the skilled manpower component of the 
labour force and makes recommendations for the further development of 
skilled manpower resources. Emphasis is placed on the need for developing 
a more effective vocational guidance programme, for improving training 
facilities and methods, and for increasing knowledge about the country’s 
manpower resources. The report also states that in order to achieve these 
objectives a continuing and co-ordinated effort is required from the schools, 
employers, workers’ organisations, voluntary groups and governmental 
agencies at all levels. 

The publication is in two parts. The first contains a statement by the 
National Manpower Council on a policy for skilled manpower, together 
with a summary of its recommendations for action. The second gives facts 


"1 The first three studies were: Student Deferment and National Manpower Policy 
(Apr. 1952); A Policy for Scientific and Professional Manpower (May 1953); and the 
Proceedings of a Conference on the Utilisation of Scientific and Prefessional Manpower 
(Mar. 1954). 
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and issues concerning skilled manpower, and includes such topics as skill 
and economic development, trends in skilled and technical manpower, 
opportunities, incentives and the acquisition of skill, and vocational guidance 
and counselling. A seven-page bibliography is appended. 


UNION DES INDUSTRIES METALLURGIQUES ET MINIERES. Manuel de légis- 
lation sociale a l’usage des employeurs de la métallurgie. Vol. 1: Travail 
et main-d'euvre. Paris, 1954. 668+xxvii pp. 


As its title indicates, this first volume (the second will deal with social 
security, supplementary pension schemes and welfare facilities for workers) 
analyses current French legislation dealing with working conditions and 
manpower in the metallurgical industries. The manual is carefully designed 
for ease of reference and contains a short general summary of the detailed 
summaries given at the start of each section, together with an alphabetical 
table and a chronological table of the legal texts given in the appendix. 
Before treating each question, it gives a list of the enactments governing 
it and reproduces the chief enactments in the appendix. The following 
questions are covered : Introduction—essential information regarding the 
Ministry of Labour and the employers’ organisations in France ; manpower 
—employment, foreign labour, North Africans, vocational training ; agree- 
ments on labour matters—collective agreements, individual labour agree- 
ments ; wages and salaries—payment and regulation of wages ; regulation 
of work—hours of work and rest, holidays with pay, health and safety ; 
workers’ representation—shop stewards, works councils ; industrial disputes 
—strikes, conciliation and arbitration; special cases—salesmen, home- 
workers, mineworkers. This volume will be re-edited at two-yearly intervals 
and addenda bringing it up to date will be issued three times a year. 


WILcock, Richard C. New Firms and the Labor Supply in Small Communities. 
Champaign, Illinois, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations of the 
University, 1954. 15 pp. 


This study is based on a survey of the local employment market in five 
areas that furnish typical examples of the movement of industry into small 
communities in the United States. Although many factors are involved 
in the location of an industrial plant, a major reason for the introduction 
of factories in small-population areas in recent years has been the availability 
of labour and the expansibility of the local labour forces. This is due to the 
preference of workers for employment in their home communities, to the 
return of ex-residents when employment becomes available in their com- 
munity of origin, and to the willingness of women to enter the labour force. 
The author concludes that the new firms, through the positive “ pull” 
which they exert, are likely to bring about both a mobilisation of untapped 
manpower and a reduction in the generally high labour mobility rates of 
smaller areas. 


Migration. 


CAPONERA, Dante, A. Gli stranievi in Italia e lovo condizione giuridica ed 
amministrativa secondo la legislazione italiana. Perugia, Rome, G. Donnini 
Editore, 1954. 214 pp. 800 lire; $2.50. 


A brief survey of Italian legislation on the entry, residence and exit of 
aliens and their employment in industry, commerce, the liberal professions 
and other occupations. An account is also given of the principles governing 
the expulsion of aliens, the acquisition and loss of Italian nationality and 
the public and private rights and obligations of aliens in Italy. 

Appendices list the administrative services responsible for questions of 
concern to aliens and the foreign embassies, legations and consulates in Italy. 


NEw YorkK University. Proceedings of the New York University Conference 
on Practice and Procedure under the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(McCarvran-Walter Act), June 13, 1953. Edited by Henry SELLIN. 
New York, Oceana Publications, 1954. xii+145 pp. 
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Conditions of Work. 


/Cotorti, Julio, E. Régimen juridico del descanso. Jornada de trabajo. Des- 
canso semanal. Feriados. Vacaciones anuales pagas. Condiciones 
especiales de trabajo. Estatutos profesionales. Buenos Aires, Editorial 
Pulso, 1954. 363 pp. 35 pesos m/n. 

A well balanced summary of the legal principles behind working hours 
and rest periods in Argentina. The author indicates the main provisions of 
the general legislation on the subject as well as the special regulations that 
apply to certain workers by reason of their sex, age or, more particularly, 
their occupation (e.g. seafarers, dockers, the staff employed in places of 
public entertainment, hotels, restaurants, cafés, etc., hospitals and sanatoria, 
transport workers and radio-telegraphists). 


~Douty, H. M. Wage Structures and Administration. Edited by Irving 
BERNSTEIN. Los Angeles, University of California, Institute of Industrial 
Relations, 1954. viii+72 pp. 25 cents. 


Fintay, William W., SARTAIN, A. Q., and TATE, Willis M. Human Behavior 
in Industry. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1954. xi+247 pp. $40. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


AGALLOPOULOU, Chr. Kowwwxai ‘Aogpadicas (Social Insurance). Athens, 

Imprimerie G. Rodis Fréres, 1955. iv+422 pp. 

The author, who was Director-General of the Greek Social Insurance 
Institute for nearly 20 years, examines his country’s present legislation in 
this field. In addition to analysing the texts themselves he reviews the 
historical, social and economic background and has used a mass of factual 
material to present a complete picture of social insurance in Greece today. 
Abundant reference is made to the proceedings of the International Labour 
Organisation, the International Social Security Association and the Council 
of Europe, and to the relevant Conventions and declarations adopted by 
these agencies. The author seeks in such instruments an indication of present 
trends in social security. 

The book falls into four parts. The introduction describes the origin and 
development of social security from ancient times until the present. It 
brings out the great contribution made by the I.L.O. to spreading knowledge 
and promoting action in this field. New historical data are examined with 
particular care as regards Greece, and the author, who was among the first 
advocates of social security and struggled for its introduction in that country, 
reveals a host of interesting details on the subject. There is also a study of 
the sources of Greek social security legislation, the constitutional situation, 
the effects of national custom, the serious problems that have arisen regard- 
ing the temporal and spatial limits proper to social security and regarding 
its juridical character, with all the international controversies on these 
matters. 

The first chapter deals with insured persons and their classification. 
An innovation is the separate treatment accorded to what the author 
describes as false or faulty “ insurance ” involving either a right to benefit 
without the requirement to pay contributions or an obligation to contribute 
without the right to benefit. The development of social insurance under 
Greek legislation is studied from its beginnings until the present day. The 
chapter closes with an examination of the problems arising from the comple- 
tion of compulsory insurance formalities. 

The obligation to pay contributions is analysed in Chapter II, which 
starts with an exhaustive study of the present state of social security’s 
economic problem. All the problems of contribution are reviewed—methods 
of evaluation, definition of “remuneration”, machinery of collection, 
the duration of validity of contributions paid and finally the investment 
of the funds received. 
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The third and last chapter covers in detail the whole field of the insured 
person’s right to benefit, including partial benefit, the conditions to be 
fulfilled and the methods of proving claims. Special importance is attached 
to the relations between insurance institutions and medical practitioners, the 
question of professional discretion, the various kinds of checks on grant of 
benefits (supervision within the institution and review by courts of law), 
and the liabilities arising—particularly for medical personnel—out of 
failure to perform the relevant obligations : the development of these ques- 
tions is discussed with due regard to the latest proceedings of international 
conferences. 

This book will be useful also for its review of doctrine and precedent in 
other parts of Europe and the exhaustive references to international docu- 
ments, including the most recent. 


Barassi, Ludovico. Previdenza sociale e lavoro subordinato. Two volumes. 
Milan, Dott. Antonino Giuffré, 1954. xii+965 pp. 


KeELpeErs, Freddy. L’organisation administrative de la sécurité sociale en 
Belgique. Preface by Marc SOMERHAUSEN. Liége, Faculté de droit, 
1955. xv+265 pp. 150 Belgian francs. 

Describes the object, organisation and legal status of the various bodies 
through which the Belgian social security scheme is administered. The author 
examines the opinions of various groups concerning the reform of the 
scheme, including the proposals made by the State Commissioners of Social 
Security in 1951 (Rapport sur la Réforme de la Sécurité Sociale), the views 
of the workers as expressed through their trade union organisations, the 
Fédération Générale du Travail de Belgique and the Confédération des 
Syndicats Chrétiens, and the position of the employers. 


Leén, Walter. Sécurité sociale et logement populaire. Edition mise a jour 
pour la partie “ Sécurité sociale ” avec la collaboration de Th. VAN Gorp, 
directeur 4 1’O.N.S.S. Brussels, Editions “ Erasme ” S. A., 1954. 443 pp. 


Living Conditions. 


THEvENOT, Roger. La copropriété et le probléme du logement. Manuels de 
législation et de pratique sociale. Paris, Editions sociales frangaises, 
1954. 207 pp. 

A detailed analysis of the institution of joint property ownership and 
the problems and possibilities that it poses for the solution of the workers’ 
housing problem, with particular reference to the experience of France. 
Among the eight useful appendices are copies of model rules for the establish- 
ment of joint ownership societies. 


Agriculture. 


CONFERENCE ON AGRICULTURAL TAXATION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 
Papers and Proceedings of the Conference on Agricultural Taxation and 
Economic Development held under the Auspices of the International Program 
in Taxation, Law School of Harvard University, Jan. 28-Feb. 3, 1954. 
Edited by Haskell P. WALD, in association with Joseph N. FROoMKIN, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University, 1954. xiv+439 pp. 


Faucuon, Jean. Economie de l’agriculture francaise. Paris, Editions M.-Th. 

Génin, Librairie de Médicis, 1954. 223 pp. 

The author describes the various general characteristics of French 
farming and gives statistics for the structure of the different types of farms, 
their population and methods of cultivation. He then gives an account 
of French agricultural production in terms of crops and livestock both before 
and since the Second World War, followed by an analysis of the economic 
factors in production, land values and rents, and the value of buildings, 
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machinery, fertilisers and miscellaneous products. He also discusses what 
he calls the problems of agricultural structure (the redistribution of holdings, 
electrification, water supplies, etc.). 

The book also describes the administrative and occupational organisation 
of French farming, giving an account of the Ministry of Agriculture and its 
departmental services, and a short summary of the Ministry’s central and 
field services, the various occupational associations, mutual benefit societies, 
co-operatives and agricultural credit schemes. The last chapter is devoted 
to the place of agriculture in the national economy and more particularly 
to the scale of production, consumption, taxation and state subsidies. 

The book is a succinct and factual survey of all the problems encountered 
in French farming. 

While admitting that some of the statistics quoted should be treated 
with caution, the author ends with a summary of what he considers to be 
the essential features of French farming : (1) the steadily increasing disparity 
between fertile and infertile farming areas ; (2) a production capacity far 
higher than effective output ; (3) inadequate production facilities, and conse- 
quently far higher production costs than in neighbouring countries ; (4) the 
need to find an international solution to the problem of surpluses ; (5) the 
general drop in agriculture’s contribution to the national revenue ; (6) the 
overriding need to find an early solution to the problems connected with 
the production and marketing of alcoholic drinks; (7) the inadequate 
number of men in supervisory positions, both technicaily and economically. 

The author ends by stressing two points to which he attaches particular 
importance : the futility of any policy, however good, if it fails to take a 
long-term view ; and the need for France to know and have confiderce in 
its farmers and for the farmers to have confidence in themselves. 
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This is the second report on an inquiry into living conditions in peasant 
villages in Germany made by the Research Association for Agricultural 
Policy and Rural Sociology during 1952. The first report gave the findings 
and conclusions of the inquiry ; the present volume contains three working 
papers that summarise and review the inquiry from different aspects. 
The first paper, by M. Rolfes, discusses the farm structure and the economic 
situation in peasant villages. The second, by G. Weippert, discusses the 
living conditions of the peasants and shows the great variations between 
different regions and even within villages as regards, for instance, demo- 
graphic characteristics, the occupational structure, housing conditions and 
diet, and describes the generally prevailing poor conditions as regards 
health and working hours. The author then discusses the many problems 
arising within the family as regards division of work, inheritance, problems 
existing between generations, and neighbourhood relations. 

The third paper, by H. Niehaus, discusses the present and future place 
of the peasant farmer in the existing economic and social order. It first 
gives background information on the size and the various forms of peasant 
undertakings in Germany and compares them with those in other countries. 
It is shown that industrialisation is the only alternative to further fragmenta- 
tion, rural overpopulation and a lowering of living standards, though it is 
never accomplished without serious hardship, particularly for workers in 
rural handicrafts. The author proposes ways and means for the improve- 
ment of economic and social conditions in peasant villages, namely a change 
of inheritance practices and the provision of credit to the heir to enable 
him to buy out the other heirs in order to allow the development of econo- 
mically sound undertakings. He concludes that for some time yet the peasant 
family will have to live modestly and invest in the undertaking until the 
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farm can provide a higher standard of consumption. In any case, expenses 
for the education and vocational training of children must come before 
the purchase of goods of modern civilisation. 

The report also contains a summary by C. von Dietze of the proceedings 
of a conference at which the results of the inquiry were discussed. 
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